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The Inspector’s Motto 


An Advertisement of 
The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 
New York 


With a full realization of the responsibilities of his 
job, the Inspector begins his daily rounds. Examining 
the orders for the day and carefully routing his work, 
he is off to see that the business of insurance gets a 
fair deal in his territory. Let the falsifier beware, 
let the malingerer look to his record; the Inspector 
has met many such and recognizes the symptoms. 

In the course of his work, the Inspector will see 
an enlightening cross-section of humanity. He 
will see the hardworking, decent citizen, the 
man of shady reputation, the gangster and the 
racketeer. They all look alike on the order tick- 
et and it is his task to determine the niche 





In so doing, he will 
Some inspection, perhaps, 
But the Inspector is im- 
If he comes to an 


into which each correctly fits. 
encounter great difficulties. 
may seem almost hopeless. 
bued with the will to carry-on. 
impasse, he knows the information exists somewhere. 
He must do his best, honestly, fearlessly, intelligent- 
ly. By painstaking effort he will find the sources of 
reliable information. 

The nationwide facilities of The Hoop- 
er-Holmes Bureau are devoted to the com- 
piling of Moral Hazard Inspection Reports 
for insurance underwriting, credit, commer- 
cial and employment purposes. 


Established 1899 
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N.A.LA. Convention at Dallas, Texas 


Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting Is Begun with Delegates Present 
From All Parts of the Country; Welcomed by Governor 


Daas, ‘TEX., Oct. 7.—The thirty- 
fifth annual convention.of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents is 
under way in Dallas. The Adolphus 
Hotel is the headquarters. President 
Clyde B. Smith, Secretary - Counsel 
Walter H. Bennett and other officers 
and executive committeemen arrived 
last week. An anticipated attendance 
of 3000 had not materialized up to 
Tuesday night. However, heavy rains 
in Texas Sunday and Monday doubt- 
less hampered the arrival of many 
agents from Texas and contiguous 
State associations. 

The group insurance policy issued by 
the Home Life, of Little Rock, Ark., on 
members of the Mississippi Association 
will probably not be renewed when it 
expires. 

Considerable discussion centered on 
this contract at the meeting Tuesday 
between the members of the national 
executive committee and officers of the 
State association. The Georgia and 
Alabama associations declined to con- 
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Dan Moody and Others 


By WILLIAM THORNTON 


SECRETARY-COUNSEL, 
N.A.LA. 





Walter H. Bennett 


tract for similar policies on their mem- 
bers. Present officers of the Missis- 
sippi association state positively that 
they did not receive from the National 
Association any advice that such a 
policy was in violation of the National 
Association’s ethical standards. W. Eu- 
gene Harrington, of Atlanta, Ga., and 
James L. Case, of Norwich, Conn., 
both past presidents of the National 
Association, were speakers at Tues- 
day’s meeting. John M. Deen, of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., reported that a canvass 
had revealed that twelve of the stock 
companies operating in Texas were re- 
insuring lines offered to them by recip- 
rocals and mutuals, but at the behest 
of the agents these companies had 
agreed to discontinue these contracts. 

The National Association has had a 
good year as regards gain in member- 
ship. Every State visited by President 
Clyde B. Smith during his administra- 
tion reports an increase in members. 
Chief interest in the discussions at the 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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THIRD PARTY 


SMOKES 





with a great deal of reluctance 

that I turn over an entire col- 
umn to someone else but, after all, a 
good sales idea deserves publicity, so 
here goes from The Emancipator of 
the Lincoln National Life: 


B ev of a very vain nature it is 


AXIOMS THAT JACK BUILT—FOR 
THE INSURANCE MAN 


OU will make more money, if you 
see more prospects. 


OU will make more money, if you 
see more prospects who are insur- 
able. 


OU will make more money, if you 

see more prospects who are insur- 
able, who have a definite need of insur- 
ance benefits, who buy larger averaged- 
sized policies. 


OU will make more money, if you 

see more prospects who are insur- 
able, who have a definite need of insur- 
ance benefits, who buy larger averaged- 
sized policies, which you do not let 
lapse. 


OU will make more money, if you 

see more prospects who are insur- 
able, who have a definite need of insur- 
ance benefits, who buy larger averaged- 
sized policies, which you do not let 
lapse, keeping in touch with and paving 
the way for additionals. 


OU will make more money, if you 

see more prospects who are insur- 
able, who have a definite need of insur- 
ance benefits, who buy larger averaged- 
sized policies, which you do not let 
lapse, keeping in touch with and paving 
the way for additionals, using the LNL 
circularizing plan. 


OU will make more money, if you 

see more prospects who are insur- 
able, who have a definite need of insur- 
ance benefits, who buy larger averaged- 
sized policies, which you do not let 
lapse, keeping in touch with. 


OU will make more money, if you 

see more prospects who are insur- 
able, who have a definite need of insur- 
ance benefits, who buy larger averaged- 
sized policies, which you do not let 
lapse, keeping in touch with and paving 
the way for additionals, using the LNL 
circularizing plan with a persistent fol- 
low-up for a prepared interview with 
a well-planned brief that demonstrates 
that you are a trained insurance ad- 
visor who knows his rate book and his 
prospect’s needs and who attends them 
with enthusiasm, earnestness, and 


presentability. 


OSSIBLY because of my early 
bringing up in the old Puritan 
New England I have not felt any un- 
governable enthusiasm for the many 
plans, more and more advocated, for old 
age and unemployment pensions, called 
by some objectors, “doles,” though I 
realize that times change, that the 
trend of civilization appears to be along 
lines once, at least, termed socialistic. 
7 * * ok 
UT now and then some isolated in- 
stance rather sharply makes me 
question whether or not somewhat 
strongly held opinions may not be in 
need of reconsideration. 
a * * 
WAS standing on the west corner 
of Fifth Avenue and Thirty-Ninth 
Street waiting for traffic to stop so 
that I could cross. I noticed two men 
just in front of me. Even in a city 
where the past few months have shown 
any casual observer innumerable con- 
crete evidences of poverty and want 
these two men were such shocking ex- 
hibits that they held my attention. One 
was a man of middle age, his clothes 
ragged and dirty beyond belief. The 
other was a youth of probably eighteen 
years. He too was ragged and dirty. 
His feet, he had no _ stockings on, 
showed through broken shoes. 
* * * 
E was talking. The other never 
said a word. His conversation, 
such as I heard, was about as follows. 
“Courage, that’s the thing. Courage. 
What we’ve got to have is courage. 
You just remember that. It’s courage 
we’ve got to have all the time. Sure 
I’ve got no money and no job and no 
place to sleep. But I ain’t going to 
have any one say of me that I’m a bum. 
Sure I’m down and out but no one is 
going to call be a bum. My father run 
off with some woman and I ain’t going 
to let my mother know that I’m like 
this. She thinks I’m all right and we 
will be one day. We’ve got to have 
courage. That’s what we’ve got to 
have.” 
* * 1 
HE other man said not a word. 
The traffic on the street stopped. 
I crossed and lost sight of the two 
scarecrow figures. And I wondered if 
that lad, at least, would be harmed 
and made unfit for usual citizenship if 
through some system or other the city, 
the State or the Nation could furnish 
him with means of sustenance at a 
time when even his courage seemed un- 
able to procure for him even the most 
essential necessities of life. 





R. ELIOT, as few of us can avoid 
knowing, has provided the world 
with a reading program of fifteen 
minutes a day which if followed faith- 
fully, the publishers guarantee, will 
furnish a man with a liberal education 
in the course of an ordinary lifetime. 
My experience with the Harvard 
Classics is limited to such contacts as 
I have made with the volumes while 
restlessly waiting in my physician’s 
office, but I have my own reading pro- 
gram of fifteen minutes a day which | 
consider infinitely superior. 
* * * 
Y scheduled literature is the daily 
newspaper and I take it in the 
morning with two cups of coffee and 
a cigarette. You must understand, at 
the outset, that I am not one of those 
persons who scan the headlines, cast 
an eye over the sporting summaries 
and conclude by the ritual of tracing 
the activities of one or two stocks in 
which I have an apathetic interest. 
My program, on the contrary, calls for 
a thorough, though rapid, reading of 
practically every line of type in the 
paper. 
* * * 
ELL, what does it get me, be- 
sides, as Thoreau said of such a 
practice, “making a sewer of my 
mind”? Chiefly, it enables me to live 
vicariously a life too strenuous for my 
purse and capabilities. For example, 
I read religiously, all the dramatic 
criticisms with the result that I am 
well posted on the current plays al- 
though I rarely go to the theatre which 
is expensive and troublesome. Reviews 
of new books I never miss, though I 
never read the books, and so I am not 
one of those unfortunate souls who are 
never asked to parties and they do not 
laugh at me at those parties when I 
sit down to the piano and begin to dis- 
course on the newest and smartest 
trends in literature. 
* * * 
PORTING carnivals I indulge in 
exclusively through the columns of 
my newspapers although I occasionally 
take a whirl at the dials when big con- 
tests are broadcast. Once I remember 
Mr. Graham McNamee’s account of a 
prize fight so stirred my lust for blood 
that I actually purchased a ticket for 
Madison Square Garden but I was 
bored stiff when I witnessed a bout 
with my eyes instead of my ears. I 
have never made that mistake since. 
Such vicarious living is entirely ade- 
quate except for one thing: I still have 
to work. 
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Actual vs. Expected 
Mortality 


HE table on page 47 show- 

ing the percentages which 
the actual mortality of 89 life 
insurance companies bears to 
the expected mortality according 
to the mortality tables used by the 
companies, reflects a very favor- 
able ratio in that important de- 
partment of life underwriting 
during the year 1929. As it is 
from the savings in mortality that 
surplus accumulations are most 
considerably derived, and as it is 
from surplus that dividends to 
policyholders are paid, it follows 
that favorable results in the mor- 
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tality record should be most in- 
teresting to the policyholders be- 
cause they indicate a continued 
high dividend rate and consequent 
reduction in the net cost of insur- 
ance. Favorable ratios are grati- 
fying to the managers of life in- 
surance companies, also, because 


-they show that the confidence 


which they have placed in their 
medical and agency departments 
has been substantiated in the 
careful selection of lives in the 
writing of new business. 

The table shows that during 
1929, seventy-five ordinary com- 
panies had an average rate of 
59.81 per cent, while thirteen in- 
dustrial companies had an aver- 
age rate of 65.04 per cent. The 
experience of these ordinary life 
companies in 1929 was 59.81 per 
cent as compared with 56.90 per 
cent by the same number of com- 
panies in 1928, and 52.71 per cent 
in 1926. During the year 1929 
amount of death claims which 
were expected to be paid out by 
the companies according to their 
mortality tables in use, was $590,- 
455,658, while the actual pay- 
ments amounted to but $353,140,- 
267, or an actual saving of $237,- 
315,391. In the case of the indus- 
trial companies, the expected 
mortality amounted to $345,895,- 
055, while the actual mortality 
was but $224,943,995 for a ratio 
of 65.04 per cent or an actual sav- 
ing of $120,951,060. 

It will be readily understood 
that from the nature of the busi- 
ness the percentage of actual to 
expected mortality for industrial 
companies should show a higher 
rate than the ordinary life com- 
panies. 

The tabulation shows the year- 
ly percentage for a period of fif- 
teen years, together with aver- 
ages for the three five-year pe- 
riods, and for the entire period 
1915 to 1929 inclusive. Figures 
entering into the compilation for 
the year 1929 are given in detail 
in order to demonstrate the meth- 
od employed. During the year 
1929, it will be noticed that 22 
of the ordinary companies showed 


B) 


ratios under 50 per cent, and that 
10 companies were over 70 per 
cent. 

From tables previously pre- 
sented in THE SPECTATOR, it has 
been shown that the companies 
have earned a higher rate of in- 
terest, and that their expenses 
have been low; also that Josses 
from surrender and lapse had 
been minimized. This table, 
therefore, proves that consider- 
able has been saved from the mor- 
tality records. These results 
demonstrate that life insurance 
companies of this country are 
operated most efficiently and that 
every effort is made by the life in- 
surance managers to make re- 
turns on life insurance most lu- 
crative to the policyholders. It 
should inspire confidence in the 
policyholders that the companies, 
on which they rely for protection, 
are being opperated upon an effi- 
cient plan and that the $513,205,- 
335 in dividends which were paid 
by al], companies to policyholders 
was justified, as is noted by the 
companies’ mortality savings. 


A Good Example 


E have received from N. W. 

Allread of N. W. Allread & 
Co., Jacksonville, Fla., general 
agents, Home Office Southeastern 
Department, Inter-Ocean Cas- 
ualty Company, which concludes 
as follows: “If more companies 
and agents would take the time 
to prosecute such crooks and have 
the cases given the widest pub- 
licity possible, it would, I believe, 
have a good effect on the business 
generally.” 

We agree entirely with Mr. 
Allread, and also compliment his 
own action in this matter. Stat- 
ing that he writes us because of 
what he believes to be for the 
benefit of the insurance business 
generally his letter is as follows: 


I have just returned from Meridian, 
Miss., where Judge Cox of the Federal 
Court sentenced one J. R. Russell, of 
Shaw, Miss., to eighteen months in the 
Federal Penitentiary of Atlanta and a 
kinsman of Russell’s by the name of 
Oscar Dobbins to six months’ imprison- 
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ment in the Coahoma County ( Miss.) 
jail, for using the mails in the further- 
ance of a fraudulent scheme in connec- 
tion with “fake” claims presented by 
mail to this Agency. (These cases came 
up September 23, 1930.) 


Russell and Dobbins took the Agency 
for the Company and immediately in- 
sured themselves and all of their rela- 
tives, as well as numerous persons who 
did not exist, and immediately began 
framing claims for “broken legs,” “dis- 
located wrists,” “mashed feet,” etc., to 
which the doctors’ names were forged. 
The Post Office inspectors have worked 
about two years on the case and had 
some 25 or 30 witnesses on hand, with 
all of the files, but, seeing their pre- 
dicament after having plead “not 
guilty,” Russell and Dobbins changed 
their plea to “guilty” and were sen- 
tenced as above stated. 


It is a truism that there are 
crooks in every business. It is 
also true that year by year the 
rank and file of insurance agents 
have more and more succeeded in 
driving such undesirables out of 
their profession. 


John H. Rees Addresses Agents 
of Colonial Life 


A series of educational lectures was 
recently given by John H. Rees, di- 
rector of publicity for the Colonial Life 
of Jersey City, to the agents of that 
company in various cities in Pennsyl- 
vania. He visited district agencies in 
company with F. K. Howson, super- 
visor of agencies for the Ordinary de- 
partment. The gist of Mr. Rees’ advice 
to the agents whom he addressed was 
the they were representing the greatest 
financial institution on earth, one that 
invests more money in rock bound 
securities, such as preferred first mort- 
gages, than any other and that ones 
valuation of insurance is nothing more 
than his personal estimation of his own 
ability and value to his family. 


Hull Joins Woodward, Fon- 
diller and Ryan 

Robert S. Hull, who recently resigned 
as comptroller of the Standard Acci- 
dent Insurance Company, has joined 
the staff of Woodward, Fondilier and 
Ryan, consulting actuaries of New 
York. Mr. Hull’s many years experi- 
ence in the field will serve him in his 
position as consultant on accounting 
and allied problems. 


Joins Lincoln National Life 

Franklin B. Mead, executive vice- 
president of The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company, of Fort Wayne, 
Ind., announces the appointment of 
Norman M. Hughes to the actuarial 
staff. 
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Equitable Group Insurance for 
Allen-A Company 


The Allen-A Company, one of the 
largest manufacturers of underwear 
and hosiery in the United States, has 
entered into a Group Life Insurance 
contract with the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society of the United States 
which provides $3,000,000 of contribu- 
tory Group Life Insurance protection 
for 1200 employees in the company’s 
three plants at Kenosha, Wis., Sheboy- 


gan, Wis., and Bennington, Vt., in 
amounts ranging from $1,000 to 
$10,000. 


Approximately 90 per cent of the 
employees of the Allen-A Company 
have applied for the insurance protec- 
tion which became effective Sept. 15. 
The insurance is obtainable without 
medical examination at the nominal 
cost to employees of 60 cents per month 
per $1,000, the Allen-A Company meet- 
ing the balance of the premium. Each 
policy carries a total and permanent 
disability feature. 

Through cooperating with its em- 
ployees in the purchase of Group In- 
surance, the Allen-A Company makes a 
real contribution to industrial stability 
at this time. 
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$400,000 Club — 202 agents paid for.......... 


$200,000 Club—936 “ ‘ 


Both Clubs — 1138 agents, total paid for. . 





1930 NYLIC CLUBS 


$112,952,278 
220,332,870 


$333,285,148 
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3 Each semi-annual or quarterly premium paid counts only $500 and 
¢ $250, respectively, per $1,000 of insurance. 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Madison Square, New. York, N. Y. 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, president 
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Record Attendance at Chicago 


Colonel Charles B. Robbins Elected President at Silver 
Anniversary Meeting of American Life Conven- 
tion—Retiring Head Issues Warning Against 


Social Insurance Legislation 


Anniversary of the American Life 

Convention got under way at the 
Hotel Stevens in Chicago last Wednes- 
day, Oct. 1, with an introduction of 
Charles W. Gold, vice-president of the 
Jefferson Standard Life Insurance 
Company, by Joseph B. Reynolds, presi- 
dent of the Kansas City Life. Presi- 
dent Gold’s talk gave ample evidence 
of his farsighted vision when he sug- 
gested to member companies of the con- 
vention that they combine with indus- 
trial organizations in an effort to solve 
the problems of old age insurance and 
unemployment insurance before it is 
made into a political football. 

The president pointed out that while 
the membership of the American Life 
Convention numbers 138 companies, the 
business written by the entire member- 


Tian main sessions of the Silver 
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By FRANK ELLINGTON 


ship amounts to only 25 per cent of the 
total for the country. At the same 
time, he said, the influence of the con- 
vention was more considerable than the 
percentage of business written might 
indicate inasmuch as the member com- 
panies are scattered over the entire 
United States and the companies have 
in their several States done much to 
keep obnoxious legislation from being 
passed and have in many cases been 
instrumental in having constructive 
laws relating to life insurance enacted. 

President Gold’s address was sum- 
marized in last week’s issue of THE 
SPECTATOR, but in view of the fact that 
one of his recommendations dealt with 
a problem which seems to be of out- 
standing importance, this portion of his 
address is printed in detail in connec- 
tion with this report. 


Life Extension Profits 

In addition to this reminder of what 
the future may have in store for in- 
surance companies, Mr. Gold mentioned 
as of exceptional interest and impor- 
tance the health conservation work be- 
ing done by the Insurance Department 
of the U.,.S. Chamber of Commerce. 
Also he emphasized the worth of life 
extension by reminding his audience 
that whenever a $10,000 insurer is al- 
lowed to live one year longer, that 
extension of life means a profit of $700 
to the insuring company. 

Greetings from the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, the National 
Association of Life Underwriters and 
the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce were extended by representa- 
tives of those bodies, after which Judge 
Byron K. Elliott rendered his ‘annual 


report in the capacity of manager and 
general counsel of the convention. His 
report embodied a review of outstand- 
ing developments of the year and with 
his habitual brevity of speech he kept 
it short by summarizing the most note- 
worthy matters and suggesting that the 
entire report would be available in the 
forthcoming publication of the conven- 
tion proceedings. 

An interesting feature of this ses- 
sion was the address delivered by Wen- 
dell P. Coler, secretary and actuary of 
the American Life Convention, on the 
subject of “Policy Developments of 
1930.” One of the outstanding devel- 
opments of the year in this line was 
the Family Income Policy issued by the 
Continental American Life. A _ kin- 
dred development, in point of impor- 
tance to life companies, was considered 
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This is the builder’s square by which every part of 


AS GOOD AS THE BEST 


“We have no ambition to be the larg- 
est; but we do have a burning am- 
bition to be as good as the best.” 

—J. B. Reynoutps, President. 


the KANSAS 


CITY LIFE has been constructed to fit the plan of the architect. 
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—constructed to fit perfectly and permanently into the financial 
program of the policyholder, and at a premium rate the lowest 
possible consistent with safety. 


—constructed with the unhurried care which would insure that 
perfect balance in which a good producer is as happy to stay 
with the Company as the Company is to have him. This is 
the simple secret of Kansas City Life Loyalty. 


—constructed along the same high professional standards which 
make it possible for the policyholder to depend as unquali- 
fiedly upon the knowledge and sincerity of the Kansas City 
Life Agent as upon the Physician. 


—a record which steadily builds itself as the interests of policy- 
holders and beneficiaries remain primary with this Company. 


...$ 7,800,000 


Surplus Assets Over Legal Requirements. 
450,000,000 


a TN TON. 5. 5 skin ws Kx oe Oe 08 
Total Resources 


—buttressed year by year; to absolutely insure by an ever 
increasing margin, the maintenance of the builder’s design: 
“not the biggest—but as good as the best” 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Offices: KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
J. B. Reynolds, President C. N. Sears, Secretary 


J. F. Barr, Vice-president and Superintendent of Agents 
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R. C. Nuendorffer 


the standardization of disability provi- 
sions in accordance with the rules 
adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and adopted 
by insurance commissioners of twenty- 
two States of the Union. Mr. Coler 
saw these developments as indicating 
two different trends: one, the lessening 
of extreme competition through State 
regulation; the other, the development 
of ousiness through individual effort. 

This speaker also discussed the propo- 
sition of unemployment insurance. 
While agreeing that the demand for 
some relief is necessary in this direc- 
tion, Mr. Coler said that in his opinion 
it would not be well for mutual life in- 
surance companies to venture into this 
form of insurance. He thought it might 
be proper, however, for some insurance 
group to organize a stock company 
which might experiment along these 
lines. The speaker considers this form 
of insurance as properly belonging in 
the casualty line, and not a very cer- 
tain proposition even there. 


The Financial Situation 


Ben M. Anderson, economist of the 
_Chase National Bank, New York, de- 
livered a rather technical, but interest- 
ing withal, address on “The Financial 
Situation.” Mr. Anderson dealt with 
international problems in regard to 
this subject and reviewed the history 
of Germany’s difficulties which were 
solved by the simple process of produc- 
ing more and using less. This thought 
seemed to carry a message which works 
for both the individual and the mass— 
live within your income. Harking back 
to last October when the horn of plenty 
was turned upside down and with the 
small end pointing downward, Mr. An- 
derson said that the present depression 
i. American business is the result of 
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CHARLES GOLD ON PEN- 
SIONS AND UNEMPLOY- 
MENT INSURANCE 


j geld new problems are being 
presented to the insurance 
fraternity. Industry is recogniz- 
ing that unemployment insur- 
ance and old age insurance are 
matters about which the public is 
thinking. This thinking is more 
rapidly crystallizing than is gen- 
erally recognized. Politicians are 
appreciating the fact that this 
will eventually be a popular 
movement. American’ thought 
seems to tend toward the idea 
that the state is the proper ve- 
hicle for the handling of these. 

Unless industry recognizes this 
obligation and takes steps for 
carrying out that obligation, state 
insurance with its many ills will 
become a fact. It is an obliga- 
tion of the insurance companies 
to recognize these conditions and 
prepare to assist industry in han- 
dling this burden. It is not only 
an obligation but an opportunity. 
In my opinion, therefore, unless 
industry combines with the in- 
surance companies to work out 
some plan by which these neces- 
sities may be taken care of, state 
insurance will result. 

State insurance funds will, nat- 
urally, be in the hands of politi- 
cians. Politicians wil! have an 
“ear to the ground” as to the de- 
mands of labor. In times of a 
strike the striker will, in all 
probability, be termed an “un- 
employed.” This will undoubted- 
ly be true if state insurance is in 
vogue and administered by -state 
employees. What chance would 
industry have of contesting with 
labor if the state were paying 
money to the strikers. Deprecia- 
tion is now set up as a reserve 
for almost every conceivable kind 
of waste—except the waste which 
comes from old age employees. 

Thousands of employers today 
are taking care of men who are 
past the age of efficiency because 
it would be heartless to turn 
them out. Old age retirement 
funds should be provided through 
insurance companies so that a 
man could retire at 65 or 70 and 
live comfortably. Argument 
against this, of course, is that 
there would be no incentive to the 
average worker to progress and 
excel, if he would know he would 
be taken care of. However, broad 
humanitarian principles elimi- 
nate this argument. In this ma- 
chine age we cannot lose sight of 
the fact that the worker is the 
creator of wealth, and the man- 
agerial skill of the directing 
brain should be used to conserve 
the human value. The American 
Life Convention companies have 
been pioneers in many phases of 
life insurance. Will they avail 
themselves of this opportunity, 
approaching it from a sane and 
conservative viewpoint? 































Frank Manley 


six years of cheap money, the period 
starting in 1922 when interest rates 
became too low. “Cheap n.oney,” de- 
clared the speaker, “is the most dan- 
gerous thing known.” He further gave 
a very vivid description of present day 
business conditions when he said that 
today we are suffering from a finan- 
cial hangover which will simply have 
to be gotten over with. 

Calling attention to some matter of 
public interest was Lorry Jacobs’ defi- 
nition of public relations work. That 
being his theme, Mr. Jacobs gave the 
life insurance executives in attendance 
at the Wednesday session an informa- 
tive talk on advertising practices. Use 
a tractor rather than a horse and plow 
in publicity methods; use public rela- 
tions as a means of getting rid of bur- 
densome legislation and pay more at- 
tention to the education of agents, was 
the gist of Mr. Jacobs’ advice. Also 
the education of the policyholder be- 
cause, he declared, that a survey has 
shown that only three out of every 
hundred understand the major prin- 
c*ples of the policies which they own. 


Wednesday Evening 


Continuing the work of the conven- 
tion in the same tempo as maintained 
during the first two days, when the 
legal section held one of the most in- 
teresting meetings in the history and 
the first day’s session when over five 
hundred had registered for -he meet- 
ing before the first address was deliv- 
ered, the two other brancl. sections, 
home office management, and the fi- 
nancial, met with two lengthy evening 
sessions. Both of these sections elected 
new officers. 

The financial section elected George 
Holmberg, treasurer of the Northwest- 
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ern National Life of Minneapolis, 
chairman, to succeed D. T. Torrens, 
and elected Russell T. Byers, treasurer 
of the American Central Life of In- 
dianapolis, secretary. 

The life office management section 
elected R. C. Neuendorffer, secretary 
of the Guardian Life of New York, 
chairman, succeeding H. F. Chadeayne 
of the Missouri State Life, and J. C. 
Higdon, secretary and actuary of the 
Business Men’s Assurance Company, 
Kansas City, secretary. 


The agency section held a brief meet- 
ing and elected H. H. Armstrong, vice- 
president of the Travelers of Hart- 
ford, chairman, succeeding Walter W. 
Webb of the National U. S. A.; and 
W. W. Jaeger, vice-president of the 
Bankers Life Company, Des Moines, 
secretary. 

D. T. Torrens presided at the meet- 
ing of the financial section and the first 
address was delivered by John E. 
Reilly, Old Line Life, Milwaukee, 
whose topic was Farm Operating Ac- 
counting. City mortgages as invest- 
ments were discussed by A. O. Mer- 
riam, of the Franklin Life Insurance 
Company. This address proved to be 
one of the highlights of a program sur- 
charged with meaty subjects. F. W. 
Gleason of the Pan American Life was 
the next speaker and he was followed 
by L. R. Young, Canada Life Assur- 
ance Company, who gave a review of 
the life insurance investment situation 
as concerns Canadian companies. 


The final address of the evening was 
delivered by Gladden W. Baker, who 
gave a lengthy and thorough explana- 
tion of the value of diversified invest- 
ments. Much of the material available 
from this session is of great value both 
to company agents and executives and 
will be presented in future issues of 
THE SPECTATOR. 

In the meeting of the home office 
management section the theme song 
seemed to be “Get the Policies 
Through.” The problem of expediting 
the issuance of contracts dominated 
most of the discussions. H. F. Chad- 
eayne presided as chairman at this 
meeting and delivered the first talk. 
His subject was “Giving Home Office 
Employees an Insurance Background.” 
He believes that it is just as essential 
to educate the home office worker in 
the insurance business as it is to edu- 
cate the agent in the field. Mere cleri- 
cal knowledge will never fill the bill. 


One of the most interesting adcresses 
of this session was along the lines sug- 
gested before—that of hurrying up the 
process of issuing policies—and which 
was introduced by L. D. Cavanaugh, 
vice-president and actuary of the Fed- 
eral Life of Chicago. He said this is 
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Study of Life Insurance Investments* 
DISTRIBUTION OF INVESTMENTS 


The following data as to the investments of United States life insur- 
ance companies on Dec. 31, 1929, is furnished by The Spectator Company: 


OUP CR BBBUG 0.5 2 sca. 15s folntes int svig) oobiw Bois aie eh eae seotote sie acer ae $17,482,308,607 
Total capital stock, surplus unassigned, surplus appor- 


to total assets is 2.04 per cent. 








tioned sand. VOIUNtATY. -TOBEEVES 62. 6 6 sccb cc vndsceeesus 1,767,039,952 
Distributed as follows: 
Ratio to 
. Amount Total Assets 
Government bonds........... $565,237, oh 3.23% 
State and municipal bonds... 782,451,761 4.48% 
$1,347,689,312 
DOMCY GAORIS yo iais-s o'5:4 0 <,0's0-0:00% '2,290,079,713 290,079,713 13.10% 
Farm mortgages............ 1,954,013, Bis ae 83} 11.18% 
CILY ANOTICACES «)..0.0.00.0 000806 5, "343, 295,353 30.56% 
7,297,308,606 
Collateral 10AQns.......6 066%. ~~ 31,605,138 605,138 . 20% 
BEAUPORE DODEE 6 16:4, 6.6:660:0.0:66.0:8 2,737,152,179 15.66% 
RICHILY PRONG E soso ccs soeces.0 0 iI 382, 583 ae 7.91% 
Miscellaneous bonds......... 456, 464 190 2.61% 
4,576,199,613 
TUAU BORA LBLOCKS ...4:0.5,5.5:5.<'6 6 so: "74,538,899 538,899 42% 
Public utility stocks......... 95,751,225 55% 
Bank and trust company stocks 62,995,425 36% 
Miscellaneous stocks ........ aa 057,086 -70% 
356,342,635 
Other assets (including real 
oS) ee Dee renee mae 1,583,083,590 9.04% 


The ratio of all stocks to capital, 
tioned and voluntary reserves was 20.17 per cent. 


*From the pamphlet entitled “A Study of Life Insurance Investments,” pre- 
pared by the American Life Convention. 
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a most important factor, that of proper 
training of the home office and 
agency personnel and explained how 
his company saves time in cases where 
the inspection is being made by send- 
ing the completed policies to the agent 
in sealed envelopes which are not to 
be opened until authorization is sent 
from the home office. 

J. C. Higdon, Business Men’s Assur- 
ance Company, who discussed the pa- 
per, agreed with Mr. Cavanaugh, and 
cited the experience of his office where 
the beginning and quitting times of 
the several departments were staggered 
so that there would be no lost time 
waiting for business to get started. 
This included the early arrival of the 
staff which opened and sorted the mail, 
and the late departure of the mailing 
crew. He urged simplification of office 
routine, the delegation of responsibility 
to individuals so that they understand 
the importance of prompt action, edu- 
cation of the salesmen to be accurate, 
and the use of a report showing how 
the work of issuing policies progresses. 

A. J. McAndless, of the Lincoln Na- 
tiona: Life, took the view that lengthy 
delays are not due to the office routine, 
but to the inspection and underwriting 
departments. He urged that the bulk 
of the underwriting be done by lay 
members, who would be trained by the 





medical and actuarial staffs, in order 
to expedite the issuance of policies. 
He emphasized that such a lay staff 
should include only persons having a 
college education. 

One important suggestion was 
thrown out by Sidney Foster, one of 
the founders of the American Life 
Convention, who was a visitor at the 
section. Mr. Foster, who now is re- 
tired, after having spent forty years in 
life insurance work, suggested that a 
uniform method of bookkeeping be 
agreed upon for all life insurance com- 
panies by the actuaries, especially, that 
part of the companies’ records which 
have to do with the State department 
examinations, with a view to expedit- 
ing the examinations of the companies. 
He declared that nothing else would 
reduce the home office expense as much 
as this would. He also declared that 
this would help rid the home offices of 
the examiners quickly. 


H. C. Pennicke, manager of the 
planning and personnel department of 
the American Central Life of Indian- 
apolis, outlined the budget system used 
by his company, and declared that it 
had contributed much to reducing home 
office expenses. A feature of the sys- 
tem is the monthly reports which are 
sent to all department heads by which 
they can learn what progress they are 
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making in reducing expenses and keep- 
ing within their budgets. The system 
uses the punch card tabulating system. 

Ben S. Graham, vice-president of the 
Brooklyn National Life, in discussing 
lost policy procedure, declared that a 
questionnaire sent to over forty com- 
panies had developed the information 
that there is no standard system, the 
method depending largely upon the in- 
dividual circumstances. He found that 
thirty companies required an affidavit 
of loss, that seventeen required a bond) 
and fifteen did not; that three requires 
surety company bonds, thirteen per- 
sonal bonds, and three allowed the pol- 
icyholder to choose the type of bond. 
Twenty-two companies issued duplicate 
policies and ten did not; that six issued 
copies of the original and twenty-seven 
did not. Thirty-two of the companies 
answering allowed full rights on the re- 
issued policies in regard to change of 
beneficiary, and twenty-seven full 
rights to cash values. 

D. Sharpe, secretary-treasurer of the 
Central Life of Kansas City, circular- 
ized ninety companies and found that 
seventy-seven issued duplicates and 
that eleven issued copies of the original 
policies. His own company issues a 
policy of the current serial number but 
cancels the policy number for the con- 
tract that has been lost, thus obviating 
the possibility of a claim on the old 
certificate. 


Thursday’s Session 


The second day of the meeting was 
vpened by H. W. Dingman, pinch hit- 
ting for Charles B. Piper, who was ab- 





J. B. Reynolds 


From left to right—Joseph B. Reynolds, Kansas City Life Insurance Company; Sidney A. Foster, Des Moines, lowa, a former 

executive of the Royal Union Life and Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life in Chicago. A review of the life insur- 

ance business in America during the past twenty-five years was given to the members of the American Life Convention on Thurs- 
day of last week and their collective “reminiscences” proved to be one of the bright spots of the meeting. 
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Judge Byron K. Elliott 


sent, as chairman. His opening re- 
marks involved a matter of about four 
stories which apparently no one in the 
room had ever heard before and all of 
them good ones. Then he proceeded 
with a very fine tribute to Lawrence G. 
Sykes, medical director of the Connec- 
ticut General Life, who was the first 
scheduled speaker of the day. 

Dr. Sykes talked on the advantage 
of agency knowledge in every depart- 
ment of the home office, including the 
medical. His topic assigned on the pro- 
gram read “The Value of an Agency- 
Minded Medical Director,” and as an 
indication of what he meant he de- 
clared that it would have been a great 
thing for the life insurance business 





Sidney Foster 


il 


had all medical men carried a rate 
book for a part of their training. 

H. B. Arnold, president of the Mid- 
land Mutual, was next on the program, 
reading a treatise on life insurance 
investments which was prepared by a 
committee selected by the American 
Life Convention for this study. This 
voluminous work is available to all 
members of the convention, being pub- 
lished in pamphlet form. Mr. Arnold, 
chairman of the committee in charge 
of the preparation of this pamphlet, 
considers it the most important contri- 
bution to the business made this year. 

The home office management section 
of the convention had its chairman, 
H. F. Chadeayne, presiding for the 
presentation of the next feature, which 
was a paper by W. J. Donald, of the 
American Management Association. 

In the afternoon three fine reviews 
of the history of life insurance were 
made by three gentlemen whose _pic- 
tures appear elsewhere in this issue. 
This symposium of talks, entitled 
“Reminiscences,” was participated in 
by Joseph B. Reynolds, president, Kan- 
sas City Life Insurance Company, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Isaac Miller Hamil- 
ton, president, Federal Life Insurance 
Company, Chicago, IIl.; Sidney A. Fos- 
ter, Des Moines, Iowa. 

With the election of Charles Burton 
Robbins, president of the Cedar Rapids 
Life of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, as its 
president, the convention brought its 
twenty-fifth anniversary meeting to a 
close on Friday. Mr. Robbins, who is 
a veteran of both the Spanish-Amer- 


(Concluded on page 49) 
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COME TO 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


The land of prosperity and health. Unrivalled as 
an agricultural, industrial, home community, where 
industry is alive and living is a pleasure. 







Real Money for live wires with 


PACIFIC STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Hollywood, California 
William L. Vernon, President 
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The Rewards of 


Consistency 


F A BUSINESS MAN takes care of his business, 
the business takes care of him. Life insurance 
field work is a business, and subject to the prin- 

ciples of general business. Those who achieve in 
this work are those who give it their undivided and 
full thought and effort. Isn’t this merely natural 
and logical? 


Life insurance field work under satisfying condi- 
tions is a career giving opportunity for achievement 
and profit according to ability and undivided effort. 
THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW 
YorK affords such conditions to its field workers. 
Life insurance in all standard forms, annuities, dis- 
ability and double indemnity benefits, prompt and 
equitable dealings, and facilities for serving policy- 
holders in practical ways combine to make its agency 
force successful. 


Earnest-minded men and women of character and 
ability contemplating a career in full-time field work 
are invited to apply to 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 
New York, N. Y. 


GEORGE K. SARGENT 
2nd ‘Tine nas 


an 
Manager of Agencies 


34 Nassau Street 


DAVID F. HOUSTON 
President 












































25th ANNIVERSARY 


1905 8 $325,000.00 


1,281,909.93 
2,158,315.62 
2,344,449.12 
3, 037,135.59 


STRONG IN ITS HOME 
CITY AND STATE 


$50,000.00 





$20,000,000.00 Mi 760,237 we Extra Dividend 
in force in Indianapolis ‘aes ae 1930 
$45,000,000.00 77750890-85 1, sazison to Regul 
in force in Indiana 8,65 5,788.49 Annual Dividend 
10,231,921.21 
12,021,820.06 


13,665,053.54 
15,532,3846.26 
20,456 314.44 
27,006,018.9 
81,275,34 
35 36,4 
40 82,1 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR MEN IN 


Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, Ohio, Texas, Iowa, Minne- 
sota, North Carolina, Florida and California. 
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The Company gives Managers or General Agents contracts 
for as much territory as can be profitably handled. We 
have a number of openings for men of character and industry 
—men who wish to build for themselves. 


For particulars write to the Company. 


Frank P. Manly, President Jos. R. Raub, Secretary 


Indianapolis Life Insurance Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
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Robert B. Crane 


Assistant Secretary of Life 
Presidents Association 


At the regular bi-monthly meeting 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents on Sept. 26, Robert B. 
Crane, for the past seven months the 
Association’s office supervisor, was 
unanimously elected to the assistant 
secretaryship left vacant in October of 
last year by the promotion of Hobart 
S. Weaver to the position of attorney. 

Mr. Crane was born at Buffalo, N. 
Y., in 1901. After graduation from the 
East Orange, N. J., High School, he 
spent two years at New York Univer- 
sity School of Commerce specializing in 
economics. He then entered Colgate 
University as a freshman and was 
graduated in three years with the de- 
gree of A.B. At Colgate he was in- 
terested in extra-curricular activities, 
particularly those of a literary charac- 
ter. After four years in newspaper 
work, during which he was promoted 
through various grades to the editorial 
staff, he decided to enter business, and 
became connected in an executive ca- 
pacity with an importing house in New 

‘York City, leaving that position to join 
the Association’s staff. 


Musicians Insured 


Guy Lombardo, whose Royal Cana- 
dians appear at the Hotel Roosevelt, 
New York, and broadcast the Robert 
Burns Hour and other features over the 
Columbia network, has insured the 
members of his orchestra for $1,000,000. 
The cost of this insurance, borne by 
and payable to the Royal Canadians, 
will be approximately $25,000 a year 
for two years and thereafter about 
$17,500 a year. This is understood to 
be the largest insurance policy ever as- 
sumed by a musical unit of this nature. 
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Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 


Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an un- 
limited production. 


Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 


Confidential communication invited from those with 
clean records and with ability to handle such an agency. 


Address. 
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A $100,000,000 company will give them effective 
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Box 45 
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Bankers Life Company, Des 
Moines, Iowa, Writing Family 
Protection Policy 


Some of the main features of the 
Family Protection Policy issued by the 
Bankers Life Company, noted are as 
follows: This policy provides the basis 
for a complete program for the average 
family. In the one contract it makes 
provision for the liquidation of the in- 
sured’s debts at death and a monthly 
income until the children are grown up, 
without dissipating the principal sum 
payable. Three types of contract are 
written by the company, they are: 

1. Twenty Year Benefit 
2. Fifteen Year Benefit 
3. Ten Year Benefit 

Type one is for use when the young- 
est child is under five; type two when 
the youngest is over five but under ten 
and no additional children are to be 
expected; type three when the youngest 
is over ten. 

A policy providing for a principal 
sum of $10,000 (called face amount) 
with Twenty Year Benefit guarantees: 

(A) If death occurs within the first 
twenty policy years—Clean-Up Fund— 
(1) $1,000 in cash payable immediate- 
ly; Monthly Income—(2) $100 per 
month till the expiration of the twen- 
tieth year from date of issue; Face 
Amount—(3) $10,000 in cash at the 
end of the twentieth year from date of 
issue. 

(B) If death -occurs after twenty 
years from date of issue, $10,000 in 
cash payable immediately. 

At the end of the twenty years the 
guaranteed premium is automatically 
reduced to a rate over 10 per cent less 
than the Ordinary Life rate at original 
age at issue. 

The policies with Ten and Fifteen 
Year Benefits provide Clean-Up Funds 
and incomes to the tenth and fifteenth 
policy years respectively and have low- 
er premiums during the ten and fifteen 
years than the policy with Twenty 
Year Benefit. After the expiration of 
the tenth or fifteenth policy year, re- 
spectively, the premium is reduced and 
only the face amount is payable at 
death. 

















in several States. 


Correspondence strictly confidential. 


Box 30, care The 








WANTED 


A competent Actuary, qualified to take full charge of the Agency 
Management of a young Pacific Coast Life Insurance Company, operating 


State fully, in first letter, age, experience, present occupation and salary 
expected to start. Splendid future for a resourceful man who can make good. 


rears 


Spectator, New York 
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each month of 1930 
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Progress During 1930 


Nineteen Thirty has seen many strides made 


Its paid for business shows an increase for 


over the corresponding 


It has just issued an exceptional Low Cost 


Its 1930 Rate Book and Manual is up-to-the- 


minute in its completeness. 


Its gain in insurance in force is the best ever. 


It Pays to Be a Manhattan Man 


The Manhattan Life Insurance Co. 
654 Madison Avenue at 60th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Organized 1850 
THOMAS E. LOVEJOY, President 
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Dividends: These policies participate 
in the earnings of the company. The 
Clean-Up Fund is guaranteed and not 
dependent on dividend earnings. 

Disability: Disability and double in- 
demnity provisions may be added. No 
policy will be issued on this plan with 
a face amount less than $5,000. 


The annual premium rates per $1,000.on the 


20,.15 and 10-year benefit plan are as follows. 
Regular premium only is shown. 
20-Year Plan 15-Year Plan 10-Year Plan 
First First First 
20 There- 15 There- 10 There- 
Age Years after Years after Years after 
20 23.97 15.50 pa aeeu cna wee 
30 29.38 19.77 27.27 19:77 25.20 19.77 
35 33.66 22.89 31.13 22.89 28.78 22.89 
40 39.83 27.03 36.54 27.03 33.66 27.03 
45 49.00 32.60 44.42 32.60 40.58 32.60 
50 62.89 40.23 56.21 40.28 50.71 40.23 
55 83.82 50.75 73.80 50.75 65.58 50.75 
60 115.06 65.35 100.11 65.35 87.47 65.35 
65 dew ate ..-- 1839.87 85.85 119.99 85.85 








EVERY LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE MAN 
FIGHTING FOR AND WINNING NEW 1950 RECORDS 
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SHIELD POLICIES 


NASHVILLE - - =- 
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| Ordinary Life Insurance 
rTyate) Vm Industrial Life Insurance 


tt ae 2) Health & Accident Insurance 

ACCIDENT 
'NSURANCE 
COMPANY 


Total claims paid 30 years ending 
December 31, 1929, $71,215,892.67 





C. A. CRAIG, President WwW. S. BEARDEN, Sec’y-Treas. 


THE NATIONAL 
LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 
Home Office, National Building 





























OUR NEW HOME 


Children’s Policies with Benefici- 
ary Insurance. 


Policies for all ages 1 to 70. 


Both Participating and Non-Par- 



























ticipating. 
Available Terri- Disability and Double Indemnity. 
tory in 17 States Surgical and Dismemberment 
West of the Mis- Benefits. 
sissippi and in II.- Non-Medical. Standard and Non- 
linois and Florida Standard. 
Sales Planning—Circularization 
Department. 
Perseverance and Producer’s 
Clubs. 


Special Monthly Premium Plan. 


Grow with This Progressive Company 


Central States Life 
Insurance Co. 


HOME OFFICE—ST. LOUIS 























\ ' E’RE acom- 


paratively young 
company... 


In judging us, take into 
account the success of 
our plan... 


which is 
founded on securing for 
the agent FINAN- 
CIAL INDEPEND.- 
ENCE! 


For full information write 


Witt ons 


Superintendent of Agencies 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


























THE ANNUITY 
HOW TO SELL IT 


How to sell this class of life 
insurance is explained by one 
who has proved his methods in 
the field. In this booklet, the 
author gives a detailed account 
of how he has been successful in 
this comparatively undeveloped 


and fertile field of life under- 


writing. 


Price per copy 25 cents 
Discount in quantity orders | 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


Division of United Business Publishers Inc. 


243 West 39th Street 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 

















CHICAGO BOSTON NEW ORLEANS | 
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Southland Life Is Not For 
Sale 





Vice-President Linz Assures 
Convention Rumors to That 
Effect Are False 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 6.—At the annual 
agency convention of the Southland 
Life Insurance, Vice-President Clar- 
ence E. Linz emphatically denied re- 
cent persistent reports that the control 
of the company was for sale. Admitting 
that two offers had been made for the 
majority of the stock, held by Presi- 
dent Harry L. Seay, Mr. Linz, and 
their associates, Mr. Linz told the 
agents that he and Mr. Seay had 
agreed that as long as either of them 
are living, that they would not dis- 
pose of their interests in the company. 
He added: “The offers made for the 
purchase of the control of the South- 
land Life were admittedly surprising; 
however, it is not true, and never has 
been true, that negotiations for the 
sale of the company have gone past the 
actual making of these two offers.” 

Speakers appearing on the program 
at the two days’ session of the annual 
agency convention were: Harry L. 
Seay, president; W. E. Talbot, direc- 
tor of agencies; A. C. Bigger, vice- 
president; Warren Pilcher, Paul V. 
Montgomery, vice-president and actu- 
ary; Robert Short, Lorry Jacobs, di- 
rector of public relations; Ed Hurst, 
P. N. Thevenet, vice-president and sec- 
retary; Clarence E. Linz, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer; Dr. J. P. Turner, 
Tom Gwaltney, Clint Underwood, and 
H. B. Seay, first vice-president. 

As a reward for having exceeded un- 
usually large quotas in their produc- 
tion of life insurance for the past six 
months, a number of Southland Life 
agents are to be entertained with a 
trip to the Southern Methodist Uni- 
versity-Navy football game at Balti- 
more and a visit to New York City. 


Mutual Benefit Life’s Payments 
to -Policyholders 

On page 523 of the Life Volume of 
The Insurance Year Book for 1930 the 
amount of dividends paid to policy- 
holders by the Mutual Benefit Life of 
Newark since its organization is in- 
correctly stated as $181,118,403, where- 
as the correct amount of such pay- 
ments is $267,798,842. Similarly, on 
the same page the total payments to 
policyholders since the organization of 
the company is given as $310,234,233, 
whereas that item should have been 
given as $892,365,223. 
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Texas Life Underwriters Meet 
at Dallas 


DALLAS, TEX., Oct. 4.—R. A. Hittson, 
Austin, Tex., was elected president, and 
Joe Smith, Houston, Tex., secretary- 
treasurer of the Texas Association of 
Life Underwriters at the annual meet- 
ing of the organization held in Abilene 
yesterday. Over one hundred man- 
agers, agents, and representatives of 
home offices were in attendance. Speak- 
ers were Harold J. Cummings, vice- 
president, Minnesota Mutual Life, A. 
B. Culbertson, First National Bank of 
Fort Worth, Tex.; J. Carter, Deputy 
Insurance Commissioner of Texas; Tom 
P. McKinney, Harvester Life; Steve 
Noble, Jr., agency director American 
Provident Life; O. Sam Cummings, 
Texas state agent Kansas City Life, 
and O. P. Schnabel, Jefferson Standard 
Life. 

The Association will hold its next 
annual meeting in Houston during Oc- 
tober, 1931. In April four regional 
meetings will be held at various points 
in the State. At each of these it is 
hoped that George E. Lackey, president 
of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters and Dr. S. S. Huebener 
will be present. Mr. Hittson will also 
attend all of these meetings. 

Company executives in attendance 
were: Steve Noble, agency director 
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Insurance in Force 
1923 One Billion 
1927 One Billion and a Half 
1930 Two Billions 














Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Organized 1851 





American Provident Life; S. R. Hay, 
Jr., agency director San Jacinto Life; 
Burke Baker, president Seaboard Life; 
H. T. Childre, vice-president Seaboard 
Life; R. F. Palmer, secretary Alamo 
Life; L. E. Stroud, vice-president and 
agency director Harvester Life, and S. 
L. Phelps, secretary-treasurer Volun- 
teer State Life. 











Home Office and your 








Western Pennsylvania 


This Territory Affords an Unusual Opportunity 
for the Right Man 


The Income Guaranty Company wants a State 
Manager for Western Pennsylvania. 
be an experienced accident and health man, ; 
capable of organizing territory, hiring and train- 
ing men, as well as writing personal business. 


The contract for this connection will provide 
for salary, commission and bonuses. 


This Old Line Legal Reserve Company with 
its unique “return mail” claim service and spe- 
cializing now on full coverage, non-cancellable 
policies for both male and female risks, offers 
that helpful cooperation to the State Manager 
which attracts local agents and clients. 


Communicate direct with the Company’s 


personal attention of the Secretary. 


INCOME GUARANTY COMPANY 


INCOME BUILDING 
SOUTH BEND, INDIANA 





He must 


letter will receive the 
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PRODUCTIVE TERRITORIES 


in which to sell an unusual feature 
policy, backed by a sound pro- 
gressive life insurance company, 
are available in these states. _ 






{LLINOTs 


Experienced life insurance salesmen between the ages 
of twenty-eight and forty-five, who have the ability 
to successfully manage a general agency, are offered 
an opportunity to make a connection with a company 
of established reputation and unlimited resources. 


Our new Master Endowment paying increasing amounts, 
in addition to the face of the policy, should death occur 
before maturity of the endowment, offers a feature 
policy, which, together with the usual forms, provides 
unusual sales opportunities to the right men. 


Insurance in Force Over $140,000,000 


Assets Over $38,000,000 


Address Inquiries to 


BANKERS LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEBRASKA 
LINCOLN NEBRASKA 


























The Family Spirit 


“I am coming to you for this from the fact 
that you have previously given me a great 
deal that has been of value to me.” 





“We want 2,000 copies.. 


.1T WILL BE OUR OFFICIAL TEXTBOOK!” 








“You have been so fine in every way that I O wrote the official of 
hesitate to ask for further favors. However—” WALTER CLUFF'’S a large life insurance 
Extracts like the above, which happened to course of study in company after reading 
come in the same mail the other day, are con- LIFE Wiles Clalit: son tik 
stantly being received at the home office of the WRIT . ne 
Peoria Life, in letters from its agents. They UNDER ING | on Life Underwriting 
are addressed to every department. To the EFFICIENCY Efficiency, which has just 
medical director, asking information about an Now ready come off the press. 
unfamiliar impairment. To the actuary, re- . " 
: : : 8 in book form 2 " 
questing a special rate quotation requiring an Based upon the experi 


involved calculation. To the agency head, 
seeking advice on approaching a difficult pros- 
pect, or in the handling of a ticklish agency 
situation, or about plans for developing an un- 
productive territory—and, by no means rarely, 
for counsel on personal problems in no way 
related to the business. 

Such letters always get a warm welcome and 
a ready response. The eager, helpful spirit of 
cooperation between home office and field gives 
force and meaning to the expression: “the 
Happy Family of Successful Peoria Life 
Agents.” 





Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 














Send for this 
Book today. 
Your money 
back if you 
don’t profit 
byreading it! 


EDITION LIMITED ! 
RUSH COUPON———~> 


ences and experiments of 
many years educational 
direction of thousands of 
life agents this book is 
being acknowledged as 
the best life insurance 
sales manual ever devel- 
oped. 


! 
THE INSURANCE FIELD : 
Box 617, Louisville, Ky. ‘ 
Enclosed is one dollar. Send ! 
Cluff’s new book to me. ’ 
' 

' 

' 


AAGGPEBS 20 ccccccccccccccccccccce : 
O(Check here if quantity price 
data desired.) : 
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Unemployment Insur- 
ance Urged 





J. G. Lonsdale Favors It in 
Address at Under: 


writers’ Convention 


Pictures Conditions Today 


Advocates Funds Held in Trust 
Against Times of 
Distress 


Endorsement of unemployment in- 
surance, paid for jointly by industry 
and labor, and an appeal for legisla- 
tion which would permit insurance 
companies to write such protection, 
were voiced by John G. Lonsdale, presi- 
dent of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, whose paper was read at the 
Fourth International Convention of 
Life Underwriters at Toronto, Canada. 

Mr. Lonsdale pointed to the record 
of achievement of life insurance in 
improving social conditions in this 
country, the most recent development 
being in connection with old age pro- 
tection or pensions. Now he sees the 
greatest unfilled need as_ protection 
against unemployment brought to the 
fore by present day conditions world- 
wide. 

“We need no longer try to hide the 
facts,” Mr. Lonsdale said. ‘“Unem- 
ployment is serious, not only through- 
out America but in nearly all foreign 
countries as well. In our large cities, 
in our rural sections, able-bodied, am- 
bitious men and women walk the 
streets and highways in futile search 
for work. In city after city family 
relief funds have been exhausted and 
community fund organizations have 
had either to drastically curtail their 
activities or engage in special money- 
raising campaigns to give aid to the 
unemployed. The effect of unemploy- 
ment appears even more devastating 
on the spirit than mere physical depri- 
vation. 

“Politicians and unthinking optimists 
in the past year or two have beclouded 
the issue and tried to sing the public 
to sleep with the high-sounding phrase, 
‘the American Standard of Living.’ 
What is the standard of living for the 
American or anyone else who is out of 
a job? 

“One of the outstanding factors in 
our tunemployment situation is effi- 
ciency in production and distribution 
of goods. Through adoption of me- 
chanical devices and short cuts, one 
worker is now able to do the work 
of many. Even after business condi- 
tions improve there will still be eager, 
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capable employees without work. And 
in time of recurring business slumps, 
the situation will grow more acute, 
just as now. 

“Why, then, should industry not pro- 
ceed at once to seek relief from this 
situation? Aside from better coordina- 
tion of production and consumption, 
why should not industry, in cooperation 
with its workers, lay aside surplus 
funds to sustain the employee when 
he is out of a job? Well- managed 
industry long ago learned the wisdom 
of insuring regular payment of divi- 
dends by holding back a part of its 
earnings as surplus. The establish- 
ment and maintenance of an employ- 
ment fund would not be a radical 
change in policy, but rather an en- 
largement of the old policy. 

“Here again it would seem the in- 
surance company and life underwriter, 
if granted legal authority now lacking, 
can come to the rescue and help set 
up provisions for a fund to be held in 
trusteeship—a fund that will keep the 
wolf from the door in times of. distress 
and assure the employee and his family 
that they will not be wards of the 
community. Such a fund, available at 
a time when most needed, would prove 
a great social and business stabilizer, 
encouraging honesty and thrift, and 
reducing crime.” 


J. M. Clayton Appointed Manager 


John M. Clayton, has been appointed 
manager of the Manhattan Ordinary 
Agency of the Prudential Insurance 
Company of America, New York. Mr. 
Clayton enrolled with the Prudential 
in 1924, as assistant manager of the 
Manhattan Agency. 








NEW MEN GOING STRONG 


During the first eight months 
of 1930, the Harry Jacoby agency 
of the Home Life of New York in 
New York City received $58,000 
in new premiums from new men, 
in addition to the regular new 
and renewal business from the 
older mén in the office. Thus the 
agency leads in the company’s 
President’s Cup Contest for the 
largest premium volume from 
new organization thus far this 
year, a part of its 1930 man- 
power program. The Mervin L. 
Lane agency of New York City 
is second and the John M. Egan 
agency, also of New York, is 
third. 











Southern Old Line Life Opens 
Industrial Dept. 


Daas, TEX., Oct. 5.—The Southern 
Old Line Life, which began operations 
in 1929 as an ordinary company, has 
opened an industrial department, in 
charge of William M. Neece, who has 
been elected vice-president. Industrial 
offices have been established in Dallas, 
Houston, Fort Worth and Waco. The 
company will issue weekly premium 
policies for life insurance only on white 
lives. Its industrial field force will be 
privileged to write ordinary also. Mr. 
Neece, who had his early training in 
Chicago and the Mid-West successfully 
established the industrial department 
of the Fidelity Union Companies, of 
Dallas. He relinquished his position 
with that group to accept the vice- 
presidency of the Southern Old Line. 
He was succeeded by W. E. Williams, 
previously manager of the Fidelity 
Union’s Dallas industrial agency. 











a Greater Guardian. 


50 UNION SQUARE 








A New Decade 


During the past five years, The Guardian has experienced 
an increase of 93% in annual production of new paid-for busi- 
ness and a gain of 85% in total insurance in force. 


We enter upon a new decade of service—our eighth—with 
confidence in the continuation of this speedy progress toward 


1860—Seventy Years of Service—1930 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


INSURANCE COMPANY of AMERICA 


* NEW YORK CITY 
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tandard 
Accounting Formes.. 


for N.A.L.A.Members 


Securing forms to meet the particular requirements 
of your accounting department no longer necessitates 
the expenditure of a great deal of time and money. For 
Remington Rand, working in close co-operation with 
leading members of N. A. I. A. has perfected staridard ) 
forms which exactly fill each of your accounting needs. 














Prepared after painstaking investigation of the 
accounting problems peculiar to insurance companies, 
these forms are the result of practical tests made during 
actual use. Always available from stock to N. A. I. A. 
members, they are manufactured on a quantity basis... 
without sacrifice of quality . . . and are offered to you at 
quantity prices. 

The adoption of Remington Rand Loose Leaf N.A.1LA. 
Forms means mounting efficiency. Increased accuracy 
and speed in every operation. It means simplified keep- 
ing of account sheets, financial statements, customers’ 
accounts, expiration notices and collection suspense rec- 
ords. Most important of all, the adoption of these Stand- 
ard N.A.I.A. Loose Leaf Forms means a decided saving 


ii PAT St el IES th Ya Pa SED ans uavos 


in time and expense. 

Call the Remington Rand man near you today. His { 
advice on accounting forms and methods is valuable . . . 
and to ask it does not obligate you in any way. 


Systems Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
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George Earnshaw —__ 


He Produces for the 


Travelers as well as the 


Athletics 


By E. S. BANKS 


HEN the World’s Series ended 

y y in a blaze of emotions last Octo- 

ber before President Hoover and 
a mob of cheering, “insane” fans, some 
of the champion Athletics entered on a 
series of addresses at banquets and be- 
fore luncheon clubs. Still more went 
hunting in the wilds of Canada. A few 
went to work. George Earnshaw— 
who, sports writers declared, was the 
difference between the second place 
Athletics of 1928 and the world cham- 
pion Athletics of 1929—started in im- 
mediately to insure his future through 
insurance. 

Earnshaw worked harder during the 
winter months selling insurance to 
Philadelphians than he did during the 
strenuous baseball campaign. 

Just before the Athletics left to be- 
gin spring training last February, I 
asked some Philadelphia sports writers 
where I could find Earnshaw. And the 
replies were all similar to this one: 

“He’s a hard man to catch. Say, 
I’ve been trying to get him myself for 
a couple of weeks. I call him at his 
office and at his home and he’s always 
out. He’s an insurance man.” 

Earnshaw is just that. And a mighty 
good insurance man, too. 

And, as these lines are being written, 
another World Series. is in progress. 
Earnshaw has already pitched and won 
one game, and was chiefly responsible 
for the victory of another, although de- 
prived officially of a win. It is quite 
possible that he may pitch and win a 
third. And yet in his bearing you 
would never think it of Earnshaw. For 
there is none of the ‘“uppishness,” 
“temperament” or “high hat” about 
“Big George.” He is simply a modest 
chap, looking ahead to the future when 
all of his records will be written in life 
insurance production leaders.: 

You know, when you sit in the grand- 
stand at Shibe Park and watch Earn- 
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shaw playing out there on the 
field, you imagine him, most of 
the time, as being large and un- 
gainly. You might even have a 
slight suspicion that he’s rather 
slow in thinking. You see him 
refusing to run out the ball 
most of the times. And you hear 
basebal fans aver that he’s 
“lazy.” 

But when you meet Earn- 
shaw and talk to him, you find 
your impressions changing rap- 
idly. For he’s not slow in think- 
ing. He is not un- 
gainly nor is he lazy. 

He is tall — being 
over six feet. And 
most of the times you 
find him chewing gum. 
He has a pleasing per- 
sonality, a quick, warm 
smile. You just can’t 
keep from liking him. 

I remember the first 
time I talked to Earn- 
shaw. It was just a few days after he 
had equalled a baseball record by win- 
ning twenty-one games in his first 
year in the major leagues (inci- 
dentally clinching the first pennant in 
fifteen years for Connie Mack at the 
same time). We were standing under 
the grandstand, right by the entrance 
to the Athletics’ dugout. Out on the 
field, Lefty Grove was engaged in a 
tight pitching duel. 

The sports pages had been filled with 
stories on Earnshaw. He was then 
the most talked of and publicized base- 
ball pitcher of the day. And yet here 
is what he told me: 


“Some day I’ll be through as a 
pitcher. And when that day comes, I 
don’t want to have to begin life all 
over again. Especially in middle age. 
No. I want to have a business at that 















time that I can step right into.” 


Baseball Wisdom 


As you talk to Earnshaw, you sense 
that here is a man who weighs all the 
pros against all the cons and then 
checks the answer twice. A man who 
never goes into anything without first 
knowing all that he can learn about 
that something. And one who does 
not believe in waste motion but instead 
in the conserving of energy. That 
“laziness” out on the baseball field was 
merely the conservation of energy, you 
find on talking to him. He knew that 
he couldn’t beat the ball. It not only 
was waste energy to “run it out,” but 
‘it would also tire him out and he would 
need all his strength when he stepped 
back in the pitcher’s box. 

One would imagine, offhand, 

(Concluded on page 25) 
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The Problem Is Prospecting 


By JEROME CLARK 


Superintendent of Agencies, 
Union Central Life Ins. Co. 


“There is less sales resist- 
ance to life insurance in 
1930 than in 1929. The 
thing that has changed is 
the country’s cash _posi- 
tion.” 


problem of life insurance mar- 

keting was largely one of sales- 
manship. Most people were prosper- 
ous. More people were making more 
money than they were spending. There 
was the hottest kind of competition be- 
tween all organizations with goods to 
sell. Our own problem was so to per- 
fect our salesmanship that life insur- 
ance secured its share of the average 
man’s savings. Almost everybody was 
a prospect. The only question was: 
Could we sell that prospect? 

If we are successfully to meet pres- 
ent conditions, I am certain that we 
shall have to change our program. The 
financial reaction of the past year has 
not hurt life insurance. The result of 
that reaction is that life insurance 
stands higher in the public regard this 
year than it did last year. There is 
less sales resistance to life insurance 
in 1930 than in 1929. The only thing 
that has changed is the country’s cash 
position. The big job for the next 
twelve months is to ferret out those 
who can pay for the policies we have to 
offer. Folks, what is it that makes it 
possible to sell life insurance? It is 
not necessarily prosperity. The thing 
that makes life insurance absolutely 
necessary is change. Irrespective of 
business inflation or deflation, when we 
find a man whose social or economic 
position is changing, we have uncov- 
ered a prospect for life insurance. 
When we open the newspapers and 
look at the list of marriage certificates, 
it is a change in family responsibilities 


| AST year and the year before, the 


that makes these people prospects... 


When we turn to the list of mortgages 
filed. we know that many of these buy- 
ers did not owe a dollar yesterday but 
today have assumed a large indebted 
ness. Where there is a financial change 
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a need 


there is 
for insurance coverage. The new forms 
reflect the change in kaleidoscope of 


of this character, 


community life. Men who are pro- 
moted in business are good prospects 
because of their change in social and 
economic positions. A man’s death 
often opens up a need for life insur- 
ance among the heirs because of the 
changed financial conditions. 

And in the same way this depression 
which gives us some concern is really 
a change. As a matter of fact, on ac- 
count of the depression we are able 
successfully to sell life insurance to 
some persons whom we could not have 
approached a year agc. 

The point I am driving at is that the 
real fundamental needs and impulses 
which result in life insurance are with 
us today just as strongly and power- 
fully as ever. Present conditions have 
not influenced our market one iota. 
The only thing to worry about is 
whether that market has the money to 
buy. 

So let us not lose our perspective in 
this matter. Let us admit readily 
enough that a certain number of peo- 
ple have been affected. But let us not 
think for a minute that there does not 
exist a broad group whose ability to 
buy now is as strong as it ever was. 


Depression No Sales Barrier 


The life insurance agent by profes- 
sion is a mixer. He comes in contact 
with all sorts of businesses. He knows 
a great deal about his client’s personal 
finances. He is familiar with their 
business set-ups and whether businesses 
are prospering. Quite naturally there 
is a great deal of business pessimism 
at the present time. Our prospects 
magnify this in order to create a sales 
defense. One man tells you of the 





Last year the great- 
est problem con- 
fronting the life un- 
derwriter was 
salesmanship; this 
year it’s finding 
prospects with cash 
enough to buy. 


number of employees he has had to let 
out. Another says that his business is 
only running 30 per cent of capacity. 
Another tells you how much in the red 
he is so far this year. 

Inasmuch as we all must come in 
contact with viewpoints, it is very diffi- 
cult not to become innoculated with this 
pessimism and to come to the conclu- 
sion that if all these businesses are 
faring so badly, surely the life insur- 
ance business must be nothing short of 
terrible. It seems to me that instead 
of accepting other people’s opinions 
about the life insurance business, we 
who are in it and know about it should 
sit down and form our own judgment 
as to just how we are affected by cur- 
rent conditions. 


Ten-Year Program 


I am convinced of the value of a ten 
year program for every man in the 
field selling life insurance, and I am 
convinced that the planning and growth 
he will give that program are the best 
business investments a life insurance 
man can make. The extent of the 
careers you will build for yourselves 
during the next ten years can be no 
greater than the material you build 
into those careers. A growing career 
in life insurance can only be accom- 
plished by a corresponding growth in 
the three materials which make up life 
insurance work. What are these ma- 
terials? 

First, there must be a growth in your 
market. The institution of life insur- 
ance has the world for its market, but 
let no individual comfort himself that 
he has no marketing problem. An in- 
dividual underwriter’s market is lim- 
ited to the number of people he can 
ferret out who need life insurance, 
who are eligible for it and who can pay 
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Herman A. Zischke 








for it. Among these his market is 
limited to the number he can see, and 
further limited to the number he will 
see. Nota simple thing this individual 
market, and yet as I pointed out be- 
fore, perhaps the most important prob- 
lem we have for the next few months 
or so. 

In the second place, there must be 
an increasing skill in coping with that 
market, making every year count in 
increasing your effectiveness before the 
prospect, in developing your salesman- 
ship to the point where next year you 
will be closing the man whom this year 
you missed. 

Then, in the third place, a growing 
career in life insurance is fashioned by 
giving some thought as to the means 
that may be employed to increase the 
amount of your average sale. When 
the skill of the Egyptian architect 
reached the point when he was ready 
to attempt an outstanding monument, 
he did not build the Pyramids out of 
brick, he built them out of massive 
slabs commensurate with the edifice. 

There is nothing whatever new in 
this viewpoint. Everyone who has at- 
tempted to analyze sales success, every 
sales service which has endeavored to 
build a routine which would help the 
salesman has ended up with these three 
points because they are inevitable. The 
daily or weekly analysis sheet with its 
tabulations of calls, interviews and ap- 
plications is really the statistics of 
market, salesmanship and sales stature. 

I haven’t much sympathy with the 
man who sees these statistics of calls, 
interviews and applications as drud- 
gery. I haven’t much sympathy for 
the man who looks at his records for 
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A Bracer for Down-Hearted 


Life Underwriters 


Herman A. Zischke Points Out to the Union 
Central Life Agents That Hard Times 


and Competition Are 


TRESSING the need for more sys- 
S tem in everyday effort, Herman A. 
Zischke, assistant superintendent of 
agencies, in his talk before The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company’s con- 
vention at Cincinnati recently, decried 
the fact that agents often spent so 
much time in their own offices that they 
had little time left to get into other 
men’s offices. 

“Tt is a trite truism,” he said, “that 
if you spend two hours in the presence 
of prospects and as a result of your 
sales effort you make a commission of 
$3,000 a year, you should be spending 
four hours daily and make twice that 
much. However, experience demon- 
strates that instead of increasing your 
commissions somewhat in the way of 
an arithmetical progression, they grow 
more in the way of a geometrical pro- 
gression—and the only way to account 
for this apparently happy paradox is 
that it takes more relative planning, 
more inherent mental and physical 
effort to work double the time. As a 
result of the increased activity, your 
whole being becomes more alert and 
you drive for a favorable decision on 








the previous week and comforts him- 
self that while he didn’t sell any busi- 
ness, he really made $56 because his 
calls were worth so much per. These 
are the paper profits of the business 
and somehow the paper profits have 
left a bad taste since last November. 
These figures are the life of our busi- 
ness. They are not the record of the 
past, they are the formula for the fu- 
ture.” 

Last summer my golf club sent me 
a notice saying that a moving picture 
man would take pictures of the mem- 
bers’ golf swing so they could see the 
things they were doing improperly and 
correct them. Life underwriters 
should take as great pains in analyzing 
how they address clients as golf play- 
ers take in analyzing the way they 
address the ball. 

Let’s touch the study of our market, 
our salesmanship and our sales stature 
with a vision for the future. I com- 
mend this to you most earnestly be- 
cause these things are the stuff that 
careers are made of. 


Not Calamities 


the part of your prospect with a logic 
and an enthusiasm that becomes irre- 
sistible.” 

“The competition bugbear is no 
bugbear at all,” according to Mr. 
Zischke, “if you regard it in the right 
light. For those who have the compe- 
tition complex,” he declared, “it is well 
to remember that were it not for the 
work of our competitors, less life in- 
surance would be sold because fewer 
people would be educated to the value 
of life insurance in meeting their eco- 
nomic problems of today. As a matter 
of fact, any agent who is at all alive to 
the trend of the time realizes that the 
business of the future will be done un- 
der more severe competitive conditions, 
and only those agents who are con- 
tinually active in giving service will 
get the business.” 

“Hard times, too,” continued Mr. 
Zischke, “are an obstacle, but not nec- 
essarily an insurmountable handicap in 
writing applications. The’ overwhelm- 
ing success of our June drive demon- 
strated that beyond question. Many of 
you found that it was just as easy, if 
not more so, to sell the man who last 
fall was making 10, 15 or 50 per cent 
on a small margin, a conservative life 
insurance plan, as it was to sell this 
same man when he was at the height 
of his paper prosperity. 

“The stock market crash has been a 
great educator, for the man who 
wanted to get rich quick is now more 
content to use the long pull in creating 
an estate for himself and for his fam- 
ily. He has again discovered the fun- 
damental economic principle that sub- 
stantial values are created through 
honest efforts, and that there are few 
short cuts to permanent well being.” 


In closing, Mr. Zischke told the con- 
ventioneers not to miss the greatest 
thrill in store for any underwriter— 
to bring a new man into his agency. 
“The very effort of selling a man in 
another line of work the life insurance 
business as a future career requires a 
vision and a knowledge beyond that 
exercised by the ordinary agent,” he 
said. “It takes, in addition, a superior 
kind of sales ability and patient co- 
operation in assisting the new man in 
his field problems.” 
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The Value of Diversified 
Investments 


How the Financial Management of 
Life Insurance Funds Is Guided 


By Policy Contract Requirements 


INCE nothing is more certain than 

that a life insurance company will 
be called upon some day to fulfill its 
contracts, and since the time when it 
will be so called upon is reasonably 
sure, based upon the probabilities of 
death and the happening of other con- 
tingencies against which contracts are 
written, investments of companies 
should generally consist of securities 
having a fixed rate of interest and a 
definite maturity date, it was declared 
by Gladden W. Baker, assistant treas- 
urer of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany, in an address before the financial 
section of the twenty-fifth annual meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention in 
Chicago on Oct. 1. 

Having as his subject “The Value of 
Diversified Investments,’ Mr. Baker 
pointed out that protection to one’s de- 
pendents and assured provision against 
adversity are still probably the most 
impelling motives in the purchase of 
life insurance. He added that. “a policy- 
holder does not expect to secure this 
vital protection through allowing his 
funds to be handled by a company or- 
ganized to trade in securities; nor, on 
the other hand, if he desires participa- 
tion in the ups and downs of security 
speculation, will he be apt to seek out 
the services of a life insurance agent.” 
The policyholder expects a life insur- 
ance company Mr. Baker said, to pay 
him or his beneficiaries a given num- 
ber of dollars, and he therefore wants 
to have his contract in a strong com- 
pany. 

The funds accumulated to meet pay- 
ments under policy contracts come 
from premiums collected in the mean- 
time, plus interest income compounded 
at not les sthan the assumed rate, and 
when claims arise, the principal to 
meet them must be intact, it was 
pointed out, 100 cents on the dollar. 
Mr. Baker regarded it as essential, 
therefore, that the bulk of company in- 
vestments should consist of securities 
having a fixed rate of interest and a 
definite maturity date. 

It was stated emphatically that in 
order to obtain safety of principal and 
a satisfactory income upon accumu- 
lated funds, company investments 
should be widely diversified. The 


(Concluded on page 25) 
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Life Insurance Payments by 
States in 1929 


With Rank as to Payments and Population 


{Compiled from official reports as to death claims, 
matured endowments, etc., with estimates for divi- 


dends and lapsed, surrendered and ) urchased policies. ] 
Reprinted by pernission from The National 
Underwriter 
Total 1930 Pop- 

State Payments Rank ulation Rank 
Alabama ....$23,100,000 24 2,612,000* 16 
Arizona ..... 3,170,000 46 498,800* 42 
Arkansas .... 18,000,000 32 1,858,981 25 
California ... 18,000,000 32 1,853,981 25 
Colorado ..... 20,600,000 26 1,088,156 33 
Connecticut .. 42,000,000 13 1,602,813 29 
Delaware .... 4,140,000 44 236,858 47 


District of 
Columbia .. 11,130,000 37 485,716 43 


Florida ...... 19,050,000 30 1,468,685 31 
Georgia ..... 37,500,000 15 2,903,922 14 
Le ee 3,390,000 45 567,000 39 
Hiinois. .... 663 188,500,000 2 17,680,283 3 
Indiana ...... 57,600,000 11 3,227,522 11 
Gc. ae 33,600,000 17 2,468,747 20 
PRAMARES 545. 5.2%s 26,350,000 22 1,882,518 24 
Kentucky .... 27,600,000 21 2,622,809 15 
Louisiana .... 23,800,000 23 1,977,000* 22 
MERINO: 5:60.65. 12,580,000 36 799,662 35 
Maryland .... 34,900,000 16 1,625,279 28 
Massachusetts100,000,000 6 4,364,972 8 
Michigan .... 84,000,000 9 4,818,371 7 


Minnesota ... 40,800,000 14 2,558,265 18 
Mississippi ... 13,150,000 34 1,803,610* 26 


Missouri ..... 61,800,000 10 3,619,176 10 
Montana .... 6,590,000 39 533,519 40 
Nebraska .... 19,450,000 28 1,386,619 32 
Nevada ...... 890,000 49 90,559 50 
New Hamp- ; 

er 8,200,000 38 463,746 44 


New Jersey .. 92,900,000 7 3,939,000* 9 
New Mexico . 3,130,000 47 418,932 45 
New York ...374,500,000 1 12,609,555 1 
North Caro- 


NR ciieccas 27,900,000 20 38,165,146 12 
North Dakota 5,590,000 42 681,273 38 
OG os hese 122,500,000 4 6,629,373 4 
Oklahoma ... 15,800,000 33 2,494,000* 19 
Oregon: .. .... 21,300,000 25 923,000* 34 


Pennsylvania .174,500,000 3 10,053,010* 2 
Rhode Island 18,400,000 31 687,020 37 
South Caro- 

BAHN S cave soses 19,400,000 29 1,896,000* 23 
South Dakota. 6,520,000: 40 716,000* 36 
Tennessee ... 30,600,000 18 2,609,687 17 


{i> ore 45,500,000 12 5,810,683 5 
NEGRI 5 ieis'0nis0/s 5,420,000 43 502,640 41 
Vermont ..... 6,180,000 41 359,183 46 
Virginia ..... 29,200,000 19 2,418,075 21 


Washington .. 23,000,000 35 1,557,540 30 
West Virginia 19,500,000 27 1,729,287 27 
Wisconsin ... 39,600,000 15 3,000,388 18 
Wyoming .... 1,785,000 48 224,693 48 


*Estimated from Associated Press reports. 
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Diversified Investments 
(Concluded from page 24) 


spreading of risks and losses inherent 
in any one type of investment was cited 
as the most obvious result to be ob- 
tained through diversification of in- 
vestments, and in this connection the 
speaker stated that the investment 
risks of life insurance companies should 
not be dependent upon the prosperity 
of any one industry. 

By diversifying investments, it was 
explained that companies are able to 
spread the maturities of funds invested 
and to take advantage of the changes 
in the general trend of interest rates. 
“The investment manager must of nec- 
essity undertake to arrive at some idea 
as to the general trend of the interest 
rates. If it seems likely that during 
the years immediately ahead interest 
rates will decline, then he will make in- 
vestments for a long-term, and so 
avoid the necessity of reinvestment 
after a few years at lower rates. Con- 
versely, if interest rates are rising, he 
will invest for a short term and so have 
his funds back in hand at a time when 
he can invest them better. 

A third important result of having a 
diversified list of investments enu- 
merated by Mr. Baker was that of 
marketability. This characteristic of 
an investment was termed important 
because of the changes which have 
taken place in the character of the life 
insurance business. “Provision for 
paying monthly income in case of total 
and permanent disability and for pay- 
ing double indemnity in case of acci- 
dent death have so expanded the scope 
of the business of life insurance com- 
panies,” he said, “that it is desirable 
to have the reserves held against such 
risks invested in the liquid manner re- 
quired for a casualty company.” 

The experience of many life insur- 
ance companies during the past twelve 
months, it was explained by Mr. Baker, 
shows clearly the advantage of having 
a substantial part of reserves invested 
in salable bonds. To the investment 
problems which confront the life insur- 
ance companies by reason of changes in 
policy contracts and their liberaliza- 
tion, there have been added also some 
of the problems confronting banking 
institutions, and because of the two- 
fold nature of such problems Mr. Bak- 
er said that there are occasions which 
prove the desirability of having a di- 
versified list of marketable securities. 

In touching on the subject of com- 
mon stocks as a part of life insurance 
investments, Mr. Baker stated that a 
careful. consideration of the various 
factors involved seems to indicate that 
a moderate amount of common stocks is 
permissible. 
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A Profile of George Earnshaw 


(Concluded from page 21) 


when Earnshaw went into the insur- 
ance business that he would capitalize 
on his reputation. And one would be 
tremendously wrong. 


First, however, let me relate how 
Earnshaw came to enter the insurance 
business. 


When Earnshaw was a student at 
Swarthmore College—which is just out- 
side of Philadelphia—he was a mighty 
good baseball pitcher. The coach of 
the basketball team there was Jack 
Ogden, now with the St. Louis Amer- 
icans, but then pitching for the cham- 
pion Baltimore team. The day that 
Earnshaw graduated, he stepped right 
into professional baseball as a pitcher 
on the Baltimore team. His ambition 
was realized—almost. He was a 
pitcher in the big minors and on a 
championship team. You could say 
that his future was all set for him. He 
made good from the start. 

Among the friends he made in Bal- 
timore was a chap by the name of John 
W. Cryer, who was in the home office 
of the U. S. F. & G. 

“One day,” Earnshaw related to me, 
“Jack asked me how I’d like to go in 
with him as a partner in an insurance 
agency he wanted to open up in Buf- 
fal:. I didn’t know anything about in- 
surance but I knew that Jack did— 
and let me tell you that he’s the best 
surety man in the business—and so I 
told him okay. 


Sold: Casualty Insurance 


“T became a vice-president—a very 
silent one—in John W. Cryer & Co. 
When I received my first dividend, it 
was so large that I began to think that 
insurance must be a pretty good thing 
and that perhaps it would be a good 
business for me to enter.” 

One thing Earnshaw was _ deter- 
mined: he would not attempt to cash in 
on his name. He was going to be a 
real insurance man. So, at the end of 
the season, he went to Philadelphia 
and went to school with the Indepen- 
dence Indemnity. He studied casualty 
insurance, and when the company told 
him that he knew what it was all about, 
he left for Buffalo and became an ac- 
tive vice-president in John W. Cryer 
& .Co—specializing in casualty insur- 
ance. Cryer handled the surety lines 
and any life insurance that Earnshaw 
ran across he passed over to life 
agents. 

Earnshaw was strictly a casualty 
agent until last fall. And then he 
changed. It was this way: 


When the Athletics clinched the 
American League pennant, Earnshaw 
figured out that he undoubtedly would 
remain in Philadelphia for some years 
to come. His father owned a home in 
Swarthmore; most of his friends were 
in Philadelphia, and he liked Swarth- 
more. He decided then to work in 
Philadelphia all the year round. He 
sold out his interest in the Buffalo 
agency and, at the close of the baseball 
season, became connected with the up- 
town agency of the Travelers. The 
Travelers being a multiple line com- 
pany, Earnshaw was persuaded to try 
to write life insurance as well as casu- 
alty lines. He agreed, but first he 
went to “school” to learn life insur- 
ance and then he went out on the 
street. 


Earnshaw is modest. He’ll tell you 
that he wrote a “fair amount of busi- 
ness,” but the figures are always “at 
the office.” So it was that when I tried 
to find out what Earnshaw had done in 
the winter of 1929-1930, Dave Donely 
told me that Earnshaw had asked that 
the figures be kept secret. 


Wrote Good Volume 


“But,” said Mr. Donely, “he did 
mighty well. Yes sir, he wrote a splen- 
did volume of business. Most of it 
was life insurance and the rest was 
casualty insurance. I only wish that 
I had a whole agency composed of 
Earnshaws.” 


Earnshaw doesn’t believe in capital- 
izing his name. 


“I’m building for the future,” he told 
me. “I don’t believe it’s right to cash 
in on your name. I believe in writing 
business on my own merits, although 
I’m frank to admit that most people 
have heard of me, and, although I 
don’t try to capitalize on it, I still have 
the advantage over the other agents in 
that I’ll get in to see a prospect much 
easier. My method is to develop my 
business by making friends, selling 
them and then having them introduce 
me to their friends.” 


At present Earnshaw considers his 
insurance business a subsidiary to his 
baseball work. But—as he told me— 
“IT am looking ahead to the future and 
when my baseball days are over, I am 
going to devote all my time to insur- 
ance, for I am sold on it and sold big.” 
And he is, for he personally carries 
every kind of coverage—even to insur- 
ing his future when his baseball days 
live only in the record books. 
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Building Large City Agencies 


By JAMES A. McLAIn 


Agency Vice-President, 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. 


“Competition in metropoli- 
tan areas today is not com- 
petition for business but for 
man-power-agency person- 
nel.” 


in life insurance has begun to view 

the entire subject of agency devel- 
opment through more critical lenses. 
For a long time the volume produced 
was the all-important factor. Today 
the net profit from the operation and 
the skill of financial management is 
coupled with the production perform- 
ance in determining the success of the 
agency. 

As “costs” and “profits” entered the 
consciousness and the vocabulary of 
the Home Office agency man, cost ac- 
counting was applied to past and pre- 
sent agency performances. Quite ob- 
vious conclusions were brought to 
light, of which the most striking were 
the dollars-and-cents values of larger 
premium units, better stability rates 
and lowered ratios of expenses to 
premiums. 

These conclusions seemed to indicate 
that new agency development plans 
should center in metropolitan rather 
than rural development, for successful 
metropolitan development apparently 
offers larger average policies, with a 
resultant larger premium unit, satis- 
factory stability rates and greater pro- 
duction possibilities. Hence, much 
emphasis of late has been placed on 
the value of development in metropol- 
itan areas. 

This emphasis, _ unfortunately, 
prompted quite a number of companies 
to engage in this type of development 
work without carefully analyzing the 
problems involved. A natural result 
has been experienced: loss of money 
and time, with discouragement and dis- 
appointment, focusing attention on a 
study of the problems that are peculiar 
to metropolitan territories, and their 
solution. 

These 


I: recent years, sales management 


three prerequisites appear 





Extracted from an address before Ameri- 
can Life Convention. : 
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absolutely essential, as we approach 
the problem of metropolitan develop- 
ment: 

1. Favorable consumer and com- 
petitive consideration of company 
—or a willingness to obtain it. 

2. An agency program’ with 
which an agency operator may 
compete for high-grade sales per- 
sonnel. 

3. Home Office desire and ability 
to service the metropolitan agency 
to the nth degree. 


Favorable Consumer and Com- 
petitive Consideration 


Favorable consumer consideration of 
a life insurance company—what is it, 
and how may it be secured? 

No phase of the marketing problem 
in life insurance has been so little 
studied, and yet it is of primary im- 
portance in metropolitan development. 
Favorable consumer’ consideration— 
what is it? It is the attitude of the 
buying public toward the product you 
are marketing. It is the combination 
and result of good will, prestige, repu- 
tation, and advertising. It is the influ- 
ence which prompts you to buy ‘“Pep- 
sodent” if you are an Amos and Andy 
devotee, or “Squibbs” if you prefer 
Will Rogers’ type of humor; which 
makes you think of “Steinway” as 
synonymous with piano; which makes 
you more appreciative when receiving 
and more anxious to present a gift 
hall-marked by Tiffany; which opens 
the door to a representative of the 
National City Company or the Con- 
tinental Illinois Bank and Trust Com- 
pany. 

These examples and many others 











Some of the pecu- 
liar problems ineci- 
dent to developing 
a life agency in 
what is known as 
Metropolitan ter- 
ritory. 


which come quickly to mind are illus- 
trative of the tremendous value of fa- 
vorable consumer consideration—but 
the concerns which today possess it to 
a marked degree have obtained it be- 
cause of the intrinsic value of their 
product and of their service which have 
been emphasized to the buying public 
through carefully planned sales and 
advertising campaigns over a period of 
years or accomplished more quickly 
through the expenditure of equivalent 
sums in a shorter period of time. 

Certainly life insurance today enjoys 
the most favorable consumer consider- 
ation in the history of our business. 
We are agreed that this is fully war- 
ranted by the merit of our product 
and service. It has been accomplished, 
however, largely through the medium 
of our field forces—aided by the claim 
payments we have made to countless 
beneficiaries, and accelerated by the 
advertisement our business has re- 
ceived from banks and trust companies 
(and a few life companies) throughout 
the country. But it has been paid for 
by the agents and managers of our 
companies, by outsiders, and to a 
limited extent by the companies them- 
selves through the very nature of our 
business, the payment of claims, and 
small expenditures in advertising, cir- 
cularizing, health services, etc. 

The problem of today and tomorrow 
for the individual company is not that 
of securing favorable consumer con- 
sideration of life insurance—but of the 
particular .ompany in a_ particular 
field. How may this be accomplished? 

All of us have observed instances 
when a company opens a new agency 
in, what is for it, new territory, with 
a definite plan of action which secures 
for it in a reasonable length of time as 
much or greater prestige than is en- 
joyed by other companies domiciled 
within that territory or operating there 
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for a number of years. And, some of 
us have been surprised and not a little 
chagrined to watch the sales of that 
new company approach, equal and pass 
our own sales. The reason is obvious: 
the newly-entered company is a better 
merchandiser of life insurance and it- 
self, and it proves it quickly by secur- 
ing as much or more favorable con- 
sumer consideration as we have built. 
up in years of operation, through the 
payment possibly of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars in claims, and the shoe 
leather, yes, even the full business 
efforts of tens and hundreds of agents 
and perhaps two or a dozen agency 
operators. 

To obtain favorable consumer con- 
sideration a company must become 
known by the individuals within a ter- 
ritory who direct the business thought 
of that area. 

It is not necessary that a company 
be known for age, net cost or liberality 
of policy contract. To be sure, a liberal 
policy contract and a fair net cost are 
necessary in metropolitan development. 
Age is helpful, but financial standing 
and reputation, the character and repu- 
tation of company and agency manage- 
ment, and a certain amount of “color” 
are far, far more important. 

A company worthy of favorable con- 
sumer consideration can secure it by 
the establishment of proper recognition 
in four groups: 


1. Competing agencies; under- 
writers and brokers. 

2. Trust company officials. 

3. Leading business men, bank- 
ers and professional men. 

4. Other owners and prospective 
purchasers of life insurance. 


In my opinion favorable competitive 
consideration in metropolitan areas is 
as important as favorable consumer 
consideration. It is of the essence of 
favorable consumer consideration that 
competing managers, agents and brok- 
ers should know your company, its 
methods and standards of doing busi- 
ness, and should admire not only the 
methods employed by you and the 
ethics which dictate your business 
policy, but the company progress which 
is resulting from both. Membership 
in local underwriter associations and 
managers’ clubs should be an active, 
constructive membership. The adver- 
tising columns of trade papers cover- 
ing that area should be liberally em- 
ployed to win and retain favorable 
competitive consideration. With no 
thought of proselyting, all life and gen- 
eral insurance men _ should be ac- 
quainted with your company—and their 
favorable consideration in and out of 
competition will aid in dispelling the 
“T never heard of your company” at- 
titude of the general public. 
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A Company’s Agency Program— 
and Its Relation to Recruiting 


Earlier I made the statement that 
our competition tomorrow will be for 
agency personnel—the high-grade rep- 
resentative without which an agency 
cannot hope to secure its fair share of 
typical quality metropolitan business. 
To successfully meet this competition, 
an agency operator must have modern 
tools in the form of a real company 
agency program designed to assist the 
manager and the agent. 

The day has passed in metropolitan 
areas when the promising recruit is 
secured without other agency competi- 
tion and a certain amount of “looking 
around.” First impressions, therefore, 
are important. The agency office, in 
lay-out and equipment, should be mod- 
ern and attractive, properly and con- 
veniently located. Large space is not 
necessary, and too much spaciousness 
in which there is little activity definite- 
ly detracts. The agency office should 
create an “atmosphere” of stability 
charged with progressiveness and 
friendly cooperation. The office per- 
sonnel should be carefully selected and 
trained to make favorable impressions 
upon the public. A slipshod office force 
upsets frequently the sales story of 
agency operator and supervisors. 

Agency contracts should be uniform 
and company endorsed. The terms 
should be liberal and in line with com- 
petitive compensation. The contract 
should include few penalties and must 
be absolutely devoid of “catches.” 

And more important than the con- 
tract itself, is the training program of 
company and agency—just what you 
will do for and with that good type of 
new agent. Here there must be no 
guess work, no indecision or lack of a 
definite concrete training plan. 

The training, starting and super- 
vising of agents is still today in the 
development stage with most compa- 
nies. Emphasis for ten years has been 
upon training—and that emphasis has 
been helpful in that it has forced 
companies and agencies to create, adopt 
or adapt training courses for their rep- 
resentatives. Much credit for the 
greater favorable consumer considera- 
tion of life insurance should be given 
to our training activities—but the 
method, technique and personality of 
the instructor of tomorrow assumes 
greater importance than the subject 
matter itself. 

A company should contribute to the 
training and supervision problems in 
a metropolitan agency not only by out- 
lining courses of instruction, but by 
actually training and supervising the 
trainers and supervisors within the 
agency. - 





The Operator 


I have frequently said that the hard- 
est job in life insurance is that of the 
agency operator and successful op- 
eration in metropolitan territory is no 
job for a little man. Certainly the op- 
erator should be a salesman, and in the 
biggest sense of the word, blessed with 
enthusiasm and energy, possessing ex- 
ecutive ability, business acumen and 
lots of horse-sense. The agency op- 
erator must surround himself with an 
office and agency force whose loyalty 
he can earn and when earned, retain. 
He should be original and practical in 
thought, colorful in action, wise in de- 
cision. Are so many qualifications ever 
found in one man? Rarely—but the 
operator must supplement his own 
efforts and complement himself by as- 
sistants who bring to the agency ability 
along special lines wherein, perhaps, 
the operator is weak. 


In training the operator, experience 
is still the great teacher. Supervisory 
work in a_ successful metropolitan 
agency, during which there is frequent 
and close Home Office contact, followed 
by a short, intensive period of special 
advanced study under the Sales Re- 
search Bureau or the company’s agency 
department staff, gives important 
ground work. <A great deal of the 
training must be accomplished by the 
contacts of the officer in charge after 
the operator has commenced to func- 
tion. This is particularly true insofar 
as the business management of an 
agency is concerned. At probably no 
other point have so many metropolitan 
agencies gone “on the rocks” than in 
the proper control and distribution of 
agency expenses. Too frequently the 
new agency operator lacks experience 
in business management and, unless 
controlled and advised by his agency 
officer, he entirely overlooks and 
ignores sound economic principles in 
the financial management of his op- 
eration. His enthusiasm and desire to 
grow often lead to financial pitfalls. 
He pays frightfully for lack of experi- 
ence and guidance in properly budget- 
ing the finances of his agency and fails 
to understand or appreciate the neces- 
sity for complete mastery of the all- 
important subject of costs, profits and 
budgetary control. 

Frequently the question is discussed, 
should a very large producer be kept 
by a medium or average sized agency. 
Such a man is usually able and tem- 
peramental; he is upsetting to routine 
and practices; he alternately is an aid 
and a detriment to agency morale; he 
needs much “nursing” and plenty of 
attention. But he produces the busi- 
ness—and unquestionably, if handled, 
is much more of an asset than a 
liability to his agency. 
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Reports by Important 
Committees 





Membership at End of Fiscal 
Year Is 90 Above the 
Quota Set 





Finances in Good Shape 





Fire Prevention Week and Inter- 
Chamber Waste Contests 
Praised 


In making his report as chairman 
of the membership committee of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents at the Dallas convention E. M. 
Sparlin, of Rochester, said that for the 
third consecutive year the Association 
had reached its goal in its five-year 
membership plan and that at the close 
of the fiscal year, Aug. 31, 1930, the 
membership was 12,298, or 90 over the 
quota set. To have reached that num- 
ber, he said, was one great, big, gigan- 
tic job. 

The membership cup this year goes 
to Louisiana, with an increase of 101 
per cent for the year, this being the 
largest percentage of increase of any 
State. California comes next with 81 
per cent. Louisiana is offering a fel- 
lowship cup to the first State that will 
equal its record during the present 
year, the presentation to be made at 
the 1931 convention. 

From a numerical standpoint, New 
York State comes first, with a mem- 
bership of 1055, which is over its quota, 
and it is the first State to attain a 
membership of 1000 or more. The sec- 
ond is Ohio, with 902 members; Cali- 
fornia comes third, with 706; Pennsyl- 
vania fourth, with 688; Texas fifth, 
with 556, and New Jersey sixth, with 
492. 

Some interesting facts, Mr. Sparlin 
said, are revealed by an analysis of 
the past year’s membership record. 
Fifteen States have lost members; that 
is to say, these 15 States had less mem- 
bers Aug. 31, 1930, than they had Aug. 
31, 1929, but four out of these 15 have 
reached their quota, due to the fact 
that their carry-over was large enough 
to enable them to reach their quota 
and still lose members. Ten States 
made an increase in membership but 
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PRESIDENT SMITH ON THE 
RADIO 

Clyde B. Smith of Lansing, 
Mich., president of the National 
Association of Insurance Agents, 
spoke last Sunday evening over 
the radio from station WFAA, 
Dallas, on the thirty-fifth annual 
convention of the association 
which was begun in that city the 
following Tuesday. He paid a 
pleasing tribute to the State of 
Texas and referred to the tre- 
mendous strides that have been 
made in insurance since Texas 
threw off the yoke of Mexican 
bondage and set herself up as a 
free and independent State. In- 
surance, he said, has advanced 
from an insignificant nucleus to 
an institution that has been de- 
nominated the wonder and envy 
of the civilized world. He said 
that problems of major import 
were to be discussed at the con- 
vention, and that action of much 
importance to the insurance 
agents of the country and to the 
public at large would be taken. 
“Whatever shall happen,” he said 
in conclusion, “I know the agents 
who will forgether here will be 
of a serious mind, and may be 
expected to give their best 
thought and attention to the in- 
surance issues before the coun- 
try—and this, my friends, is no 
mean estate.” 











not large enough to reach their quota. 
There are members in every State in 
the Union, although there were only 
389 States assigned a quota to reach 
and maintain. Three States have mem- 
bers now that had none last year. 
Idaho, with 10; Montana, with 7, and 
Nevada, with 7. 


Finance Committee 


Reporting for the finance committee, 
its chairman, William B. Calhoun, said 
that the expenditures of the Associa- 
tion for the past year have been kept 
well within the budget provided at the 
beginning, and this notwithstanding the 
fact that the publication cost of the 
American Agency Bulletin had been 
increased. The total operating ‘costs 
were substantially less than the total 

(Concluded on page 33) 


Changes Considered 
in Texas Schedule 





Hearings Held Before Insur- 
ance Board for Com- 
panies and Insured 





Was Adopted Last Year 





Forty-eight Separate Changes Are 
Considered by the 
Board 


AUSTIN, TEX., Oct. 7.—The Texas 
Insurance Board has under considera- 
tion forty-eight proposed changes in the 
general basis fire insurance schedule 
which was adopted about a year ago. 
A two days’ hearing was given to com- 
plainants representing both the insur- 
ance companies and the insured, at the 
close of which the board announced 
that all of the matters would be left 
open for awhile to give other protes- 
tants opportunity to be heard by mail. 

The Texas-Oklahoma Compress and 
Warehouse Association, including in its 
membership 115 interior compresses, 
requested changes in both rates and 
restrictions on interior compresses and 
warehouses, seeking reduction in rates 
and removal of certain restrictions re- 
garding private fire protection at the 
plants. Attorneys for the fire com- 
panies admitted that a reduction in 
rates was justifiable in the light of 
experience, but opposed removal of the 
fire protection restrictions, stating that 
the improved fire records that justify 
the rate reduction are due to the re- 
strictions, and if they should be re- 
moved the risk, and consequently the 
rates, would increase. The announce- 
ment was made that early decision 
would be made as to these requests so 
that any changes, if made, would be- 
come effective during the cotton sea- 
son. 

The Famous-Paramount-Lasky Cor- 
poration requested the adoption of a 
new form for theater coverage, which 
would have but two divisions rather 
than the six now used. The two forms 
they seek are for buildings and building 
equipment and furniture, fixtures and 
contents, and would be applicable to all 
theater risks. The wholesale grocers 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Ad-men Trade Ideas at 
Conference 





Company Advertising Exec- 
utives Discuss Angles 


of Their Work 





At Milwaukee Meeting 





Agent Obviously Should Join in 
Program During National 
Campaigns They Believe 


Fire and casualty advertising man- 
agers sat together in special session at 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in Milwaukee last week in order to talk 
over various points of advertising 
which, through trial, are proving ef- 
fective in some of the companies. In 
the morning session on Tuesday, Sept. 
30, H. V. Chapman of the Ohio Farm- 
ers Insurance Company held the chair, 
and began the day’s discussion with a 
brief outline of the newspaper coop- 
erative service given to agents by his 
company. The plan extends to only one 
State, and the copy is furnished and 
paid for by the home office. Under this 
plan agents are provided with six-inch, 
single-column cuts. After circulariza- 
tion, agents are placed on mailing lists 
to receive from one to three new ads 
a week, as they may desire. There 
are also monthly advertisements avail- 
able to the agents. 

Next came methods of obtaining ma- 
terial for house organs. The consensus 
was that most of it comes from the 
home office, a little from field men, ac- 
cording to Messrs. Warner, of the 
Maryland Casualty, and Doolittle, of 
the Fidelity & Deposit. Some com- 
panies are using organs which agents 
distribute to the public. The Aetna, for 
instance, said Mr. Withe, prints the 
“Safer Way” in Hartford and uses the 
agent’s imprint on a subscription plan. 
The agent must agree to take the ser- 
vice for at least a year. 


The trend in motion picture theatre 
advertising was described by Stanley 
Withe, drawing on his own experience 
with the Aetna. The chief obstacle in 
the beginning was cost, but finally a 
satisfactory arrangement was entered 
into with the Audio-Cinema Co. of 
Long Island City. Four “trailers” or 
short pictures were developed. Agents 
are charged only for the cost of a 
print, on a monthly basis. The agent 
may retain it for a few weeks and 
then he must return it to the com- 
pany. The project has met with a very 
enthusiastic reception from agents who 
are able to get the films into their local 
theaters. 
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BOARD 





Harold E. Taylor 


Check-up on direct mail advertising 
was the next subject, and Mr. Warner 
of the Maryland Casualty Company 
contributed largely to it. He sends out 
letters without charge to lists of pros- 
pects sent by the agents. It was diffi- 
cult to check the amount of premiums 
written as a result of letters, but re- 
plies from agents, coupled with the as- 
signment in each case of a minimum 
amount, produced evidence that thirty- 
four agents had written $11,000 in 
premiums, fifty over $12,000 in busi- 
ness, and thirty more over $17,000. 

A great part of the afternoon ses- 
sion was devoted to the discussion of 
the ways and means for the local agent 
to enter into the nationwide campaigns 
conducted by his company. 

In the discussion of publicity whether 
for local or national release, news was 
the important thing. C. E. Rickerd 
of the Standard Accident pointed out 
that many facts and figures are avail- 
able that can be worked into news, and 
suggested that the conference act as 
a clearing house for preparation and 
distribution of general publicity. 

Chauncey S. S. Miller of the North 
British proposed that all trade paper 
advertising feature certain lines at ap- 
propriate times, such as use and occu- 
pancy, rent and rental value. A two- 
line panel at the foot of the advertise- 
ment would be sufficient for the pur- 
pose. 

In concluding, a general discussion of 
the National Board’s advertising cam- 
paign, Mr. Dreher moved that a com- 
mittee of the fire group be appointed 
to endeavor to cooperate in any way 
that the National Board desired in 
making constructive criticism of the 
campaign. The motion carried. 
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Resolutions Adopted by Ad- 
vertising Conference 





Trade Press Commended; Evils 
of Name Duplication Con- 
demned by Conference 


The report of the Committee on Res- 
olutions, unanimously adopted by the 
Insurance Advertising Conference at 
its annual meeting in Milwaukee in- 
cluded the following important state- 
ments: 


Insurance Trade Journals 


“We record our appreciation of the 
Insurance Journals which have given 
their assistance and cooperation to the 
Conference in its efforts to improve 
conditions in the matter of page sizes, 
supplying information in regard to cir- 
culation and showing a cordial disposi- 
tion to adjust all inequalities which 
may have inadvertently grown up in 
respect to the rates charged for space. 

“In furtherance of this effort we rec- 
ommend that the insurance journals, 
whose indipensable services to insur- 
ance are hereby recognized, be re- 
quested to furnish the executive com- 
mittee of the Conference on or before 
the date of the next annual meeting a 
statement of their circulation. This 
may be done through the medium of 
membership in the Audit Bureau of 
Circulation, or by means of the pub- 
lisher’s own sworn statement, using the 
A. B. C. definition of circulation, in or- 
der that the reports may be based on a 
uniform standard. 

“We recognize that circulation is but 
one of several factors on which to 
judge of the value of an insurance jour- 
nal for advertising purposes, but urge 
upon our friends of the insurance press 
the benefits to be derived from freely 
furnishing the information desired.” 


Duplication of Company Names 


“Aware of the continuation of a 
practice that has resulted and which 
we believe will undoubtedly keep result- 
ing in great confusion and no little em- 
barrassment throughout the insurance 
world, we desire to express in no un- 
certain terms our conviction that the 
adoption of the name in toto of an ex- 
isting insurance company by a newly 
forming insurance organization, or the 
taking over of a title of much similarity 
to a previously existing name, cannot 
be too strenuously opposed by the 
weight of the unanimous opinion of our 
Conference; that we heartily endorse 
the opinion upon this score, voiced by 
Charles W. Gold, President of the 
American Life Convention in his ad- 
dress before us; and urge upon the in- 
coming administration the advisability 
of taking active steps in cooperation 
with leading associations of insurance 
officials and representatives in seeking 
a discontinuance of this confusing and 
highly unethical practice; yet without 
the slightest reflection upon existing 
companies whose titles are similar.” 


Another resolution was drawn up 
commending the use of the safety idea 
in advertising copy, and several were 
read congratulating the various com- 
mittees of the Conference on the suc- 
cess of the meeting. 


Fire Insurance 
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Cooperation in Adver- 
tising Necessary 





President Clyde B. Smith of 
National Association 
at Milwaukee 





Praises Insurance Press 


Never Before a Time When In- 
surance Needed Advertising 
as Now 


To bring about the best results from 
advertising we must have the fullest 
cooperation between all parties at in- 
terest, asserted Clyde B. Smith, presi- 
dent of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents, speaking before the 
annual meeting of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference at Milwaukee last 
week. By that statement, he said, 
he meant between all company depart- 
ments, between agents and companies, 
and, in turn, between the companies 
themselves. Continuing, he said, in 
part: 

Excellent publicity work is often 
ruined -by the use of tactless letters 
that fail to get results, usually written 
by some fifteen-hundred dollar man 
rather than one at twice the price, who 
would have saved his company not only 
considerable in premiums but his sal- 
ary many times in avoidable losses. 

I know of no greater waste than 
money spent for space filled with adver- 
tising that is worth less than nothing. 
I am not an expert at this game, but 
most certainly would not pay three or 
four thousand dollars a page for space 
and then use it simply for the name of 
the company. There are so many 
stories that can be told in that space, 
stories that carry a real message to 
the fraternity, stories that will bring 
back the cost many fold. 

I believe at the present time insur- 
ance advertising is more or less of a hit 
and miss proposition. For instance, 
one company will be advertising auto- 
mobile insurance, another tourist bag- 
gage, and still another use and occu- 
pancy at one and the same time. This 
would seem to be a divided effort and 
one that will not bring as good results 
as could be attained if all would con- 
centrate on one form of insurance for 
a given period. Why not make April 
“Automobile Month’? We did that 
here in the West one year with very sat- 
isfactory results. The agent who had 


put seventy-five or a hundred dollars” 


into advertising was selfish enough to 
want a profit on his investment; as a 
consequence went out and sold auto- 
mobile coverage as if he really meant 
it. The agents got the commissions, 
the companies got the premiums, but, 
what is more to the point, the public got 
the coverage it would not have had had 
someone in the business not conceived 
the idea. 


Fire Insurance 


Possibly the local advertising would 
be more effective if done in a collective 
way by local boards. Larger space 
could be secured for the same amount 
of individual expenditure. You gentle- 
men who are experts in the line could 
furnish the copy. The fire and casualty 
companies should buy liberal space in 
the journals of national circulation; the 
cost to each would be comparatively 
small when the total expense was pro- 
rated. I do not believe any company 
gets value received through individual 
space used by it. I have taken partic- 
ular pains to inquire if any business 
has been sold in some particular com- 
pany using magazine space, or if there 
were many requests for a policy in that 
particular company. If the answer is 
not in the negative the results have not 
been such as to warrant the expense. 
However, I do believe if that same 
space, amplified by that of other com- 
panies, were to be used to tell the story 
of one particular form of coverage at 
the same time we would all be very 
happily surprised, providing, of course, 
it is to be followed up with local sup- 
port such as outlined. 

There seems to be inconsistencies in 
our ranks, one company telling its 
agents that in order to overcome the 
loss in premiums, the agents should ad- 
vertise more. The next company tells 
us that owing to the reduced premium 
income it cannot devote any of its 
funds to advertising, no matter what 
the value or the medium. Will some- 
one please explain to me why an agent 
should spend his money for advertising 
and the company not? I believe now 
is the time to use all the publicity we 
think we can conservatively use and 
pay for. 

The company that is so depressed by 
this so-called depression that it be- 
lieves it cannot afford an advertising 
budget is apt to sink to still lower 
depths. During the past few years, 
when premiums were easy to write, 
everyone was an optimist, but meeting 
with a few reversals there are many 
prone to think the country is going to 
the bow wows, and this at a time when 
optimists are most needed. The insur- 
ance press is, without exception, good 
to the business; the business of insur- 
ance should be good to it. I often won- 
der where we would drift without the 
benefit of the interchange of thoughts 
that can only be brought about through 
these same insurance journals. We 
surely owe them much, a great deal of 
which can be repaid with our good will. 

There are literally millions of dol- 
lars in premiums waiting to be written. 
Pulling together we can overcome these 
rate reductions and reduced values. 
There has never been a time when in- 
surance needed advertising so much 
and we in the business are looking to 
you gentlemen to show the way—the 
correct way, if you please, to so adver- 
tise our business that it may go even 
farther than it has in serving the pub- 
lic that is so dependent on insurance 
for its protection. 





Studies Insurance 
Organization Here 





Carl Appelgren, assistant sec- 
retary of the Freja Insurance 
Company of Stockholm, Sweden, 
is spending several months in the 
United States for the purpose of 
making a study of insurance or- 
ganization in this country. Mr. 
Appelgren is a lieutenant in the 
Royal Swedish Army. He was 
awarded the traveling scholarship 
for 1930 of the Swedish Assur- 
ance Association and also a 
scholarship from the Commercial 
College of Stockholm. He ex- 
pects to devote his studies in this 
country mainly to insurance com- 
panies in New York and Hart- 
ford. This is his first visit to the 
United States. The Freja Insur- . 
ance Company is an affiliated 
company uf the Skandia Insur- 
ance Company of Sweden, which 
recently joined the Svea group. 











J. V. Herd Joins Fire Association 
of Philadelphia 


J. Victor Herd joined the Fire As- 
sociation of Philadelphia, and its affili- 
ated companies, Oct. 6, and will or- 
ganize and be in charge of a depart- 
ment designed to stimulate and coor- 
dinate several branches of business 
that have heretofore been dealt with 
by territorial underwriters. The work 
will embrace use and occupancy, cer- 
tain types of transportation and inland 
marine, and heavy-valued fire risks. 
Mr. Herd was superintendent of the 
Niagara Fire Insurance Company, in- 
land marine and automobile depart- 
ment. Prior to his head office experi- 
ence in New York, he was in the middle 
western field with Niagara. 
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Reports by Important Committees 
(Concluded from page 29) 


income, and so all operating expenses 
were met out of current income with- 
out having to draw at all upon the sur- 
plus account. He discussed the bud- 
get of operating expenses determined 
upon for the new fiscal year, and said 
that in spite of its increase over. the 
past year the per capita allocations to 
the respective State associations would 
be the same as last year. The total 
amount of this budget has been fixed at 
$98,760, an increase of approximately 
$16,000 over last year. He said that 
the close of the third year of the five- 
year development program finds the 
Association in a strong financial posi- 
tion, with all bills paid and a substan- 
tial surplus on hand. 


Fire and Accident Prevention 
Committee 


J. W. Stickney, of Indianapolis, 
chairman of the fire and accident pre- 
vention committee, discussed the great 
value of the annual Fire Prevention 
Week, which is now under way. He 
also emphasized the work of the Inter- 
Chamber Fire Waste Contest of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States. There are over 670 cities par- 
ticipating in this contest, divided into 
six classes according to population, and 
awards are made in each class. He also 
referred to the establishment in each 
State of a fire college for the train- 
ing of firemen. He asserted that the 
most effective work for conservation 
by members of the National Associa- 
tion was through cooperation with 
other agencies specializing in the same 
subject. 


Urges Agency Qualification 
Law in Report 


J. S. Pierce Tells National Asso- 
ciation It Is Highly Desirable 


In reporting to the National Asso- 
ciation for the better business methods 
committee, J. S. Pierce, chairman, said 
that last year the committee sent out a 
questionnaire to 11,000 agents on “Ac- 
quisition costs.” The purpose of this 
questionnaire was to obtain valuable 
data to be presented to the insurance 
commissioners to give them the agents’ 
viewpoint on commissions. There was 
less than a 5 per cent return from the 
members. This would appear to be 
lack of intelligent cooperation, he said. 
The information received reflected the 
general idea that commissions are not 
too high. If this questionnaire had 
been answered more generally, he said, 
it would have been of great value to 
the officers of the National Associa- 
tion. 
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Another project of the better busi- 
ness committee the past year has been 
the Insurance Audit and Risk Analysis. 
The suggestion received some very fa- 
vorable comment and a great deal of 
work was done in preparing forms and 
in obtaining the forms of various com- 
panies using a similar plan. 

Mr. Pierce said that in his effort for 
the past two years to develop some pro- 
gressive ideas for the benefit of the 
members of the National Association, 
as well as to utilize the talent available 
among the members for the benefit of 
others, the thing that has struck him 
most was the lack of cooperation. He 
said he thought there was needed an 
agency qualification law for the mem- 
bership of the association, and one with 
teeth in it. That, he said, would do 
more to make the organization worth 
while than a 100 per cent increase in 
membership that did not cooperate. He 
suggested that a committee be appoint- 
ed for the purpose of considering the 
adoption of rules of eligibility for the 
National Association, stipulating what 
percentage of a man’s time must be de- 
voted to the insurance business, the 
annual volume of business necessary 
in proportion to the population of his 
town, ete. 


BALTIMORE, Oct. 7.—The Central 
Fire Insurance Company of Baltimore 
has been licensed to do business in the 
state of Indiana, according to an an- 
nouncement by the home office. 
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Public Relations and Educa- 
tion 


.-Committee Presents Interesting 


Report of Its Activities to 
N.A.1.A. 


The report of the committee on pub- 
lic relations and education of the Na- 
tional Association of Insurance Agents, 
of which Earl E. Fisk, of Green Bay, 
Wis., is chairman, referred to the two 
major objectives of that committee; 
first, to establish the position of the 
American agency system in its proper 
place in the eyes of the people, and, 
second, to assist the public generally in 
a better understanding of insurance 
and to help educate new blood so that 
the local agency business can be gradu- 
ally improved. 

The report discussed the way in 
which the committee has built up a sys- 
tem of key men, who are the leading 
agents in their own communities, to act 
as spokesmen for the national associa- 
tion, and of the excellent results so 
accomplished. Activities with the local 
chambers of commerce, it was stated, 
are being broadened constantly and the 
favorable recognition during the past 
year of the plan for putting insurance 
education into the schools and colleges 
was also referred to at some length. 
Referring to legal matters the report 
said: “Although there are still demi- 
gods in the legislatures who think it a 
good political policy to attack insur- 
ance, there is, nevertheless, a changing 
attitude upon the part of the public at 
large. We believe this is directly trace- 
able to the public relations activities of 
the National Association. 


the P. F. & M. 


A: ALL, 
representative’s best stock in 


trade is his company’s record of 


prompt and fair payment of losses. 


PHILADELPHIA 


FIRE and MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE 
1600 Arch Street, Philadelphia 
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| Equitable Life Insurance Company 
| Home Office: Washington, D. C. 


Henry P. Blair, President Allen C. Clark, Secretary 
Joseph Sanders, Vice-President Gilbert A. Clark, Actuary 


ATTRACTIVE OPPORTUNITIES 


For men with clean past records, in 


DELAWARE, MARYLAND, OHIO, W. VIRGINIA and 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Up-to-Date ORDINARY and INDUSTRIAL Policies 


For further information, write 


William A. Bennett, Vice-Pres. and Gen. Mgr. 
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“A Life Insurance Company’ 


having a Special Proposition to submit to a 
selected limited number of people in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia desires to secure the 
services of two high-class Life Insurance Sales- 
men. , 




















Address: Confidential care THE SPECTATOR 
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OPPORTUNITY! 


Desirable Territory Open for General Agencies. 
Liberal Contracts. 


THE CAPITOL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 


























CHARLES E. CLARKE, President J. R. ANTHONY, Secretary 
Capital Stock $250,000.00 


PENINSULAR LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office 
Peninsular Life Building, Jacksonville, Florida 











Ordinary and Industrial Life, Health and Accident 

















The Home Life Insurance Company 
of America 
Protects the Entire Family 


Home Life Agents are equipped to serve every need for 
protection. Modern policies are issued on both Industrial 
and Ordinary plans from birth to Age 65 next birthday. 
The Home Life sales-kit means a whole family of potential 
policyholders back of every door-bell. 


There Is a Home Life Policy for Every Purse and Purpose 
Over One Hundred Millions in Force 


Independence Square Philadelphia, Penna. 
| (Interested in Replies from Pennsylvania and Delaware) 

















EXPANSION 
This is the keyword 
in the program of development 
of ATLANTIC LIFE of Richmond, Va. 


Prospective General Agents, men who wish to throw 
- their lot with a stromg growing company, will find 
at 
“Henestly, It's the Best Policy.” 


ATLANTIC 








| Maryland ! ! 


General Agency positions open at 
CUMBERLAND ROCKVILLE 
FREDERICK WESTMINSTER 
HAGERSTOWN 


Excellent Territory—Special Direct Contract 
Whole - hearted Home Office Cooperation. 





George Washington Life Insurance Co. 
Charleston, West Virginia 














Illinois—Indiana—Iowa—Kansas—Kentucky—Michigan—Minnesota 


“INDEPENDENCE FOR DEPENDENTS” 





Request details for our remunerative contracts for 
AGENCY MANAGERS 
for Colorado, West Virginia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio 
You will benefit by our special attention now to these States 


Security Life Insurance Company of America 
134 North La Salle Street, Chicago 
0. W. JOHNSON, President S. W. GOSS, Vice-President 


-Arkansas—California—Colorado 


“1YO—"418D “ON—"Gen—H 


- Oregon—Pennsylvania—Tennessee—Virginia—Washington—W. Va. - 











eneral Accident 


FIRE AND LIFE 


2, ASSURANCE CORPORATION, lid. 


FREDERICK RICHARDSON, United States Manager 
GENERAL BUILDING - 47? & WALNUT STS. 
PHILADELPHIA 

















































General Agents Wanted 


Profitable territories now available in Florida, Vir- 
ginia, Xentucky and North Carolina. Write today to 


THE PROVIDENT LIFE AND 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Chattanooga, Tennessee 
Life 
=_— 


Accident Health Automobile Accident 
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THE LONDON & LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


LONDON & OF LONDON, ENGLAND 


LANCASHIRE 


INSURANCE Ce New York Department: 


i 4 85 John Street 
NN 














Eastern Department, Hartford, Conn. 
Gilbert Kingan, Manager 
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Great Increase in Allied 
Fire Coverage Lines 





Commercial and Scientific Prog- 
ress in United States 
the Cause 


Because of commercial and scientific 


progress in the United States, as well © 


as speedier transportation and other 
factors, various allied lines of insur- 
ance supplied by the leading fire insur- 
ance companies under the comprehen- 
sive Inland Transportation, or Inland 
Marine, forms, have had a remarkable 
growth in recent years, according to 
the Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Co. 
This is shown, the company points out, 
by figures just compiled for 1929 dur- 
ing which year the gross premiums 
written on such risks in this country 
reached a total of more than fifty-four 
million dollars, and protected billions 
of dollars’ worth of property. 

Vincent L. Gallagher, secretary of 
the company in charge of the Inland 
Transportation Department, says that 
the 1929 showing represents a gain 
during the past four years of about 57 
per cent. This class of business done 
by the group of companies, of which he 
is secretary, has shown an increase this 
year as compared with 1929. ‘“Com- 
paratively few years ago,” said Mr. 
Gallagher, “the fire insurance com- 
panies supplied only indemnity against 
fire, lightning and tornado damage, and 
no other forms of property insurance 
were available. The need for addi- 
tional financial protection gradually de- 
veloped, however, and the new cover- 
ages embrace such lines as aviation 
risks, gold, silver and currency, jewelry, 
registered mail, baggage, securities, 
goods and commodities of all kinds 
while in transit on land and inland 
waters, and, in fact, every variety of 
movable possession except motor ve- 
hicles. Automobiles, in the early days 
of their production, were insured in the 
Inland Marine class, but they soon be- 
came of such importance and repre- 
sented such huge values that it was 
necessary to formulate a separate and 
distinct classification for motor car and 
truck insurance. 

“The development of aviation has had 
the natural effect of adding to the total 
of inland marine business, although the 
gross amount of coverage is influenced 
mainly by general trade conditions. 
This is indicated by the advance in the 
aggregate value of risks insured last 
year—a period of record commercial 
and financial activity—as compared 
with the figures for 1928. It often 
happens, as in the case of a truck car- 
rying silks or heavy machinery, that the 
contents have a higher value at stake 
than the vehicle itself.” 
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J. E. Sullivan Resigns as 


Ins. Commissioner 





Becomes Bank Commissioner of 
New Hampshire for a Six- 
Year Term 


John E. Sullivan, for the past seven 
years insurance commissioner of New 
Hampshire, has resigned from that po- 
sition to become bank commissioner of 
that State. His appointment is for a 
term of six years with a salary of 
$5,000 a year. 

Mr. Sullivan, who is widely and favor- 
ably known to insurance men _ the 
country over, was appointed insurance 
commissioner of New Hampshire by 
Governor Brown in 1923. The Governor 
was a Democrat, as was also Mr. Sul- 
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livan, but when Governor Winant, a 
Republican, was elected two years later, 
he reappointed Mr. Sullivan when his 
first term expired, and last year another 
Republican Governor, John G. Tohey, 
also reappointed him, and that term 
had still two years to run when he 
resigned to accept the appointment of 
bank commissioner. At the recent an- 
nual meeting of the National Conven- 
tion of Insurance Commissioners held 
at Hartford, Mr. Sullivan was promi- 
nently mentioned for the position of 
second vice-president. 


Woodward, Fondiller and Ryan, con- 
sulting actuaries, New York City, have 
announced the appointment of Robert 
S. Hull, former comptroller of the 
Standard Accident Company, as consult- 
ant on accounting and allied probleras. 








surance 


ARGE OR SMALL offices or 
floors, here is the best in- 





space in New York. 


35 modern stories, served by 12 
extra large automatic elevators, 
flooded with direct natural light 


and providing many ultra fea- 


tures in office comfort and conve- 


Entire 
Floors 


of 2921 to 9442 
square feet suitable 
for any size of busi- 
ness. Individual of- 
fices of 300 square 
feet or larger. Stor- 
age record rooms in 
basement. 


nience. The rentals are very mod- 
erate for such accommodations. 


Occupancy March, 1931 


Charles F. Noyes Co., Inc. 


Renting and Managing Agent 


225 Broadway 


BARclay 2000 4 
New York City AA 
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New Jersey News and Comment 


T the annual meeting of the Bergen 
County Association of Insurance 
Agents on Sept. 25, held at the Swiss 
Chalet, Rochelle Park, N. J.. Edward 
Schmults of Ridgewood was elected 
president, Carl Bloecher of Rutherford, 
first vice-president; George Zimmer- 
man of -Carlstadt, second vice-presi- 
dent, and Ira Kelsey of Hackensack, 
secretary-treasurer. 

Interesting addresses were made by 
Walter Bennett, secretary-counsel of 
the National Association of Insurance 
agents, John C. Conklin, Harvey Nel- 
son and James Ramsen. A report was 
rendered by Carl Bloecher on the mat- 
ter of standard forms for all classes of 
fire coverage. It is expected that the 
list will be completed for submission to 
members at the next quarterly meeting. 

* * * 

Pursuant to announcement of fire 
chief, William I. Ziegler of Hackensack, 
an inspection of residence and business 
properties was made during National 
Fire Prevention Week (Oct. 5 to 11). 
The public was asked by firemen and 
inspectors to cooperate in making their 
premises safe against fire by clearing 
out all rubbish and unnecessary accum- 
ulation of inflammable materials. The 
chief said that the yearly fire loss of 
nearly one half billion dollars affects 
the economic conditions of the country, 
shared by every one and that eighty 
per cent of all fires have been found to 
be the result of carelessness or poor 
building construction. 

* * * 

The payment of premiums by auto- 
mobile owners on the installment plan 
has been in operation now for several 
months—at least with several of the 
agency offices. Quite a number of 
them, however, discourage or even de- 
cline to follow the new method. 

Practically there is no uniform rule 
and a study of the different systems 


adopted by those agents who, grudging- 
ly, fall in with the scheme of monthly 
or deferred remittances, reveals a 
varied and somewhat amusing mixture 
of bookkeeping operations. 

One method is to collect at least 20 
per cent of the premium on delivery of 
policy, followed by equal monthly pay- 
ments with twenty-five cents added for 
each month. The company receives the 
aggregate amount and the agent gets 
his commission on the same. 

Another office demands 20 per cent 
on issuance of policy and requires 
notes for the remainder at 6 per cent 
interest at the same time retaining the 
policy until fully paid for. A different 
system prevails in one large agency 
where with a limit of four months total 
extension, the usual 20 per cent of 
premium is required at inception of 
policy and a “service charge” of thirty- 
five cents for each of the four months 
is charged or $1.40. 

While the companies are paid with 
customary promptness, the agents fi- 
nance their clients who, in turn, pay 
the added charges for accommodation. 
A way has been suggested that perhaps 
the installment craze will cause the 
companies to adopt the same method 
of paying losses—by installments. 

* * * 

The Holland Institute of Thermology 
of Holland, Mich., states that a total 
personal fire tax of ten dollars is an- 
nually levied upon every man, woman 
and child in this country. 

This tax is based on a yearly per 
capita fire loss of five dollars and the 
cost of fire protection in a similar 
amount. 

According to the Institute, this in- 
direct tax is included in the price of 
each of the commodities which go 
through the various channels of trade. 
The cost is passed on to the ultimate 
consumer. , 








Receivers for Two Newark 
Companies 


Receivers were appointed last Satur- 
day by Federal Judge Guy L. Fake 
of New Jersey for the National Guar- 
anty Fire Insurance Company, of 29 
Cedar Street, Newark, N. J., and the 
Indelendent Bond & Casualty Insur- 
ance Company of the same address. 
The appointments were made on ap- 
plication of David Bilder, counsel for 
a number of stockholders. Equity suits 
against the two companies were filed in 
Newark last month. Thomas L. Han- 
son, secretary to Governor Larson, and 
Fred Harrigel, Jr., were named receiv- 
ers for the Independent Bond & Cas- 
ualty and Mr. Harrigel and Charles F. 


Fire Insurance 


Lynch for the National Guaranty Fire. 
Joint bonds of $125,000 in each case 
were filed. 


Tri-State General Agencies, Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Oct. 7.—Articles 
of incorporation have been filed with 
the secretary of state in Indianapolis 
by the Tri-State General Agencies, Inc., 
having a principal place of business in 
Evansville, Ind. The corporation has 
an initial capital stock of 200 shares 
having no declared par value and is 
formed to do a general insurance 
agency business in fire, casualty and 
similar lines. The first board of di- 
rectors is composed of Joseph P. Day, 
Helen Bennett and Robert D. Markel. 


Homer Buckley Addresses 
Ad Conference 





Advocates Direct Mail Advertis- 
ing for Local Agent; Says Let- 
ters Should See Layman’s 
Viewpoint 


Because the agent is usually in dire 
need of organized sales promotion help, 
Homer J. Buckley, president of the 
Buckley, Dement and Company of Chi- 
cago, strongly advocated the use of di- 
rect mail methods in his address before 
the Insurance Advertising Conference 
in Milwaukee last week. 

“In my opinion,’ Mr. Buckley said, 
“Direct by Mail can be made to.do a 
very constructive piece of selling work. 
It is the simplest, most economic, posi- 
tively direct and most faithful form of 
advertising any insurance company can 
use whether it is local, fire, casualty 
or life.” 

Mr. Buckley characterized as inade- 
quate such ideas as offering memoran- 
dum books, pencils, keyholders and 
other devices in order to excite an in- 
quiry from the prospect. The speaker 
stated that he believed that a series of 
regular monthly mailings to a carefully 
selected list of prospects ,would accom- 
plish splendid results. He emphasized 
the importance of the fact that the 
series be well prepared. 

Pointing out the bad psychology of 
the cold canvas in contrast to the built 
up entree which follows a direct mail 
campaign, Mr. Buckley said that the 
prospect reacted to the cold canvasser 
with a feeling of distrust. 

Mr. Buckley briefly criticized the 
sales literature which was released by 
the companies by saying that the com- 
poser of the letters sometimes fails to 
express the viewpoint of the layman, 
and does not dramatize insurance situa- 
tions from his outlook. He advised 
that such subjects as options upon 
maturity of policies, arrangements for 
making a balanced premium calendar, 
loan possibilities and term insurance 
are the types of text matter to be ex- 
pressed from the layman’s viewpoint. 


Lectures by R. M. Clark 


Rollin M. Clark, head of the Insur- 
ance Department of the “United States 
Daily,” on Monday gave the first of 
four lectures before the insurance class 
at the George Washington University. 
He will cover the subject of fire insur- 
ance in a general way. The topic for 
his first lecture was “Functions of Fire 
Insurance, Types of Carriers and In- 
surable Interest.” The following lec- 
tures will be: “Fire Insurance Con- 
tract,” “Clauses and Forms,” “Fire 
Insurance Rates.” 
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N.A.LA. Convention at 
Dallas 


(Concluded from page 3) 
Dallas meeting will undoubtedly center 


around acquisition cost and the activi- 
ties of the interstate underwriters bu- 


_reau. An elaborate report of “State- 


ments and Discussions by Representa- 
tives of the National Association of 
Insurance Agents Presented at the 
Hearing of the Special Committee on 
Commissions Costs of the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers” held in Chicago last June was 
printed and distributed to delegates 
upon their arrival. Los Angeles, Cal., 
is making a bid for the 1931 meeting. 





President Clyde B. Smith 


Ernest Palmer, manager and general 
counsel, of the Chicago Board of 
Underwriters, served as toastmaster at 
the annual get-together dinner Tuesday 
evening. Hon. Dan Moody, Governor 
of Texas, brought greetings from the 
State. Hon. W. A. Tarver, chairman 
of the Insurance Commission, from 
that department; E. M. Polk, president 
of the Texas Association, from the as- 
sociation, and Robert W. Thompson, 
president of the recently organized 
Dallas Insurance Exchange, from the 
Dallas local agents. Bob Sweeney, of 
Fort Worth, and Bill Doyle, of Detroit, 
were song leaders. 

The junior ball room of the Adolphus 
was crowded by late arrivals at the 
convention. Doubtless the attendance 
at the opening Wednesday morning will 
be well up to expectation. 
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Kentucky Agents Meet at 
Lexington 





Sales Problems and Other Matters 
Discussed at All Day 
Session 


FRANKFoRT, Ky., Oct. 6.—Fire insur- 
sion. Sponsored by the Kentucky Fire 
in Lexington, Oct. 3, for the purpose 
of discussing fire insurance sales and 
problems that are confronting the in- 
surance men in this State. Rodes 
Arnspiger, president of the Lexington 
Board of. Fire Underwriters presided 
and the congress held an all day ses- 
sion. Sponsored by the Kentucky Fire 
Underwriters Association, the Lexing- 
ton Board of Fire Underwriters and 
the Kentucky Association of Insurance 
Agents the sales congress was attended 
by fire insurance salesmen in Central 
Kentucky regardless of whether or not 
they were members of the association. 

The sales congress was opened by 
Normal I. Taylor of Burnside, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Association of 
Insurance Agents. Julius V. Bowman, 
state agent, spoke on “Cooperation Be- 
tween the Field Agents and Local 
Agents.” Another speaker in the morn- 
ing session was W. E. Bronston, 
branch manager of the Kentucky 
actuarial bureau. The principal speak- 
er at the luncheon was Keen Johnson 
editor of the “Richmond Register,” 
who talked on the insurance business 
from the publisher’s standpoint. Among 
the speakers at the afternoon and night 
sessions were R. A. Palmer of Atlanta, 
Ga., manager of the Georgia Fire As- 
sociation; Lawrence Falls of Newark, 
N. J., and L. S. Warder of Chicago. 





The Hudson County Board of Under- 
writers, at its annual meeting elected 
James Ramsen of Jersey City, presi- 
dent and A. C. Johnson of Bayonne, 
secretary-treasurer. 
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Changes Considered in 


Texas Schedule 
(Concluded from page 29) 
asked that the 10 per cent increase in 
insurance rates, which was ordered 
about six months ago by the board, 
be eliminated, claiming it is not justi- 
fied by the records. 

Ice plants asked to be granted term 
insurance, while now they are allowed 
only annual rates. Request was made 
for credit on public buildings equipped 
with lightning rods. Credit on rates 
applicable to golf and country clubs 
was sought where they are safeguard- 
ed by extra fire protection. 

Because beauty parlor machinery re- 

quires a high voltage and high guar- 
tity of electricity for operation, the 
fire companies asked that all beauty 
parlors be placed in the mercantile 
class, especially when they are located 
in private dwellings not wired for such 
high quantity of electricity. 
_ School buildings and other public 
risks located in cities or towns with a 
key rate of 41 cents or more sought 
permission to obtain full coverage on 
the risks rather than only on three- 
fourths of the value as now allowed. 
Consideration was given to a request 
for the adoption of an optional coin- 
surance form for use and occupancy, 
allowing the insurance carrier to in- 
sure actual per day loss sustained. The 
present form for use and occupancy 
risks allows payment only of the theo- 
retical average loss per day. 





Win Fire Essay Medals 


Fire Commissioner Dorman of New 
York City has announced the names of 
432 public and parochial school chil- 
dren in that city who will receive 
medals as winners in the annual essay 
contest held in connection with fire 
prevention week. Mayor Walker will 
present the medals. 
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oe ny agent who represents 
the Fireman’s Fund, Home Fire & Marine or 


Occidental can sell with unbounded confi- 
dence—in the security of the contract he 
sells, of course—but, more important still, 
with confidence in the spirit in which his 
company will interpret its contract 
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GENERAL ALLIANCE GROUP 


E. H. BOLES, President 





REINSURANCE 








GENERAL UNITED BRITISH NORTH STAR 
REINSURANCE INSURANCE INSURANCE 
CORPORATION COMPANY, Ltd. COMPANY 

UNITED STATES BRANCH 
eo< ¢ e+: ¢ e¢: @ 
Casualty Casualty Fire 
Fidelity Fidelity ats : 
Surety Surety Lines 

















HOME OFFICE 


80 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 


PACIFIC COAST OFFICE 











200 BUSH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
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Hoover Makes Plea to 
Check Accidents 


Says 100,000 Annual Death 
Toll Is Challenge to 
Resourcefulness 








Letter to Safety Congress 





Increase of 2000 Deaths Over 
1929 Figure Predicted for 
Year; Others Speak 


The nation’s death toll of nearly 
100,000 a year through accident is a 
“challenge to the resourcefulness of the 
country to devise measures to elimi- 
nate this disastrous loss both of eco- 
nomic assets and of precious human 
value,” said President Hoover in a 
message read to the opening session of 
the National Safety Congress last 
week in Pittsburgh by Charles E. Pet- 
tibone, president of the National Safety 
Council. 

President Hoover in his message 
said: 

“I deeply appreciate the value of the 
work of the National Safety Council in 
efforts to prevent the frightful loss of 
human life by preventable accidents in 
industry and elsewhere. 

“The death by accident of almost 
100,000 persons in one year in the 
United States is a challenge to the 
resourcefulness of the nation to de- 
vise measures to eliminate this dis- 
astrous loss both of economic assets 
and of precious human values.” 

John T. Graves, Jr., Birmingham ed- 
itor, declared that aviation should work 
unceasingly for safety, and declared 
that “stunts are against the best in- 
terests of the industry.” 

In his address President Pettibone 
emphasized the necessity of impressing 
“every man, woman and child in the 
country” with the necessity of safety 
and the seriousness of the accident sit- 
uation. 

He declared that among children of 
school age fatalities, due largely to 
traffic accidents, showed a decrease of 
11 per cent. 

“What a tribute to safety organiza- 
tions is the 11 per cent decrease in 
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Francis P. Ward 


deaths among school children,” he went 
on. “It is convincing proof of the ne- 
cessity for finding organizations in 
every community and every walk of 
life which can put over a program of 
education.” 

Approximately 33,000 persons will 
have died in the United States from 
automobile accidents in 1930, an in- 
crease of 2000 over 1929, Dr. Louis I. 
Dublin, chief statistician of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, said. 

A survey of 107,000 accidents showed, 
he said, that nearly 80 per cent were in 
some way the fault of drivers. 

Doctor Dublin added that 27 per cent 
of the injuries to pedestrians occurred 
at intersections where there were no 
traffic signals, 27 per cent to persons 
crossing the street between intersec- 
tions, 17 per cent to children playing 
in streets and 19 per cent to those 
crossing streets against signals. 

The Joseph A. Holmes Award was 
made to the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Company of Allentown for the out- 
standing safety accomplishment over 
a six-year period. 

Baltimore received the 1929-30 inter- 
city motor vehicle safety banner for 
the best traffic record among American 
cities at the Safety Congress, while 
Fitchburg, Mass., received second place 
and Providence, R. I., third. 


Ward Joins Equitable 
Casualty and Surety 





Deputy Supt. of Insurance 
Becomes Chairman 
of Board 


Leaves at Once 





Had Fine Record as Member of 
Department; John Mee Com- 
ments on Appointment 


Francis P. Ward, for six years a 
member of the New York State Insur- 
ance Department, and for the last two 
years Second Deputy Superintendent 
of Insurance resigned on Tuesday to 
accept the chairmanship of the board 
of directors of the Equitable Casualty 
and Surety Company, John L. Mee, 
president of the company announced 
earlier this week. Mr. Ward will fill 
the vacancy created by the resignation 
of Harold Spielberg. 


Departmental Career 


Mr. Ward was born in New York 
city and was educated in the public 
schools of Brooklyn and at St. John’s 
College and the New York Law School. 
He was admitted to the bar in 1906 
and to general practice the same year. 
In 1915 he was elected a delegate to the 
Constitutional Convention. He was ap- 
pointed assistant corporation counsel of 
the City of New York in 1921, in which 
capacity he served until 1924. In that 
year he was appointed as assistant 
chief of the liquidation bureau of the 
New York State Department of In- 
surance and served until September, 
1929, when he was appointed second 
deputy superintendent of insurance. 

During his term of office in the 
liquidation bureau Mr. Ward won 
unusual recognition in the insurance 
world. Among his outstanding accom- 
plishments was the successful handling 
of insurance companies taken over by 
the Insurance Department for liqui- 
dation. In many of these proceedings 
the department was able to pay sub- 
stantial dividends and in some in- 


(Concluded on page 41) 
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Agents at White Sulphur Consider 
Surety Expansion 


Hope to Revise Bond Forms So as to Attract Private 
Construction to Suretyship—Costs 
Discussed 


By Rosert W. SHEEHAN 


Reactions to the recent acquisition cost survey and the endorse- 
ment of a proposal to expand the field of suretyship by extending 
its use in private construction work were the chief points of interest 
in the deliberations of the National Association of Casualty and 
Surety Underwriters meeting in a joint convention with the Inter- 
national Association of Casualty and Surety Underwriters at White 
Surphur Springs, West Va., last week. 

These subjects were discussed in business sessions of the agents 
and were embodied in the address of W. G. Wilson of Cleveland, 
president of the Association, who returned from a European trip 
just in time to give the convention the benefit of his wisdom, counsel 


and facility of expression. 

In discussing the suretyship pro- 
posal, Mr. Wilson recalled the meeting 
last January when the agents met with 
the surety companies in a preliminary 
conference “upon the project of great- 
ly expanding the field for suretyship 
and popularizing the service which the 
companies are equipped to render and 
which the public in private construc- 
tion work greatly needs.” 

“This we believe can be brought 
about,” said Mr. Wilson, “by simplify- 
ing the bond form so that in effect it 
becomes an insurance policy whereun- 
der the obligee will be assured of the 
prompt completion of the work within 
the original contract price. 

“To carry out this project, we be- 
lieve that a refinement in the rate- 
making structure will result in apply- 
ing to varied classifications of con- 
struction work, rates appropriate to 
physical hazards, since we must all 
recognize the distinction between the 
construction of a bridge pier and a 





W. G. Wilson 
Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


two-story dwelling—quite apart from 
the credit factor of the contractor’s 
financial condition. We further urged 
close collaboration between the surety 
companies and the national organiza- 
tions of architects and contractors to 
enlist their cooperation in extending to 
the public the undoubted advantages 
which would result from a widespread 
use of suretyship in privaté work. If 
all of this be supplemented by a well- 
thought-out campaign of national pub- 
licity, it is not a far cry to expect a 
material expansion in the volume of 
surety premiums which would be forth- 
coming from these efforts within a 
very few years. 

“The chairman of the Committee of 
Surety Executives told me yesterday 
that their labors of research are sub- 
stantially progressed to a point where 
we may hope to bring this scheme to a 
realization perhaps by January next.” 

The proposal of the stock companies, 
as set forth by President O’Neill of 
the Underwriters’ Association, to de- 
termine stock company rates on an in- 
dividual basis (coinciding with the 
mutuals on the pure rate only), came 
in for serious consideration on the part 
of the agent, for it means, in many 
cases, a reduction in commissions. In 
discussing this proposition at a dinner 
meeting Tuesday night, many agents 
held, with Thomas E. Braniff of the 
executive committee, that the proposal 
seemed to be a logical method for re- 
trieving lost risks from the mutuals 
but that they would be inclined to op- 
pose the measure if its chief function 
was to juggle commissions. 

President Wilson’s opinion on this 
subject, expressed in the open meeting 
on Wednesday morning, was as fol- 
lows: 

“In working out an attempt to re- 
trieve such business (workmen’s com- 





R. Howard Bland 





UNDERWRITERS ELECT 


The new official roster of the 
International Association of Cas- 
ualty and Surety Underwriters, 
chosen at the White Sulphur 
Springs meeting, October 2, is as 
follows: 

President, R. Howard Bland, 
president, United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty. 

Vice-president, J. Arthur Nel- 
son, president, New Amsterdam 
Casualty Company. 

Secretary-treasurer, F. Robert- 
son Jones (re-elected). 

Chairman, executive commit- 
tee, Edward C. Stone (re-elected). 

J. L. D. Kearney, vice-presi- 
dent of the Hartford Accident, 
succeeds Mr. Nelson on the execu- 
tive committee. Mr. Bland re- 
places F. J. O’Neill, ex-officio, and 
Mr. Nelson replaces Mr. Bland. 











pensation) and bring it within the pro- 
tecting panoply of real insurance as 
contrasted with the various schemes of 
so-called mutual protection, I can as- 
sure you, gentlemen of the official fam- 
ily of our companies, that the members 
of our organization are ready and 
eager to cooperate in the evolution of a 
program which is designed to: benefit 
all parties and to not build up the busi- 
ness of one party at the expense of 
either the companies or the general 
agents. We hope that your committees 
and organizations will take note of this 
expression to the end that in a spirit 
of mutual good will, happy solutions 
may speedily be reached in all these 
activities.” 

The other high spot in President 
Wilson’s address dealt with acquisition 
cost. He reiterated the association’s 
proposal offered at the Chicago hear- 
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AGENTS’ NEW OFFICERS 


The National Association of In- 
surance Agents elected the fol- 
lowing officers at their meeting in 
White Sulphur Springs October 2: 

President, W. G. Wilson, Cleve- 
land (re-elected). 

Vice-president, George D. 
Webb, Chicage. 

Secretary-treasurer, Dorr C. 
Price, Chicago (re-elected). 

J. T. Harrison of New York re- 
placed G. Arthur Howell of At- 
lanta on the executive committee. 











ing in June providing for a “simplifica- 
tion of the entire production set-up 
and segregation of the first cost cover- 
ing the actual procuring of the busi- 
ness from the administrative service 
which follows once the business is se- 
cured.” 

Mr. Wilson said that it was a de- 
fensible proposition to standardize the 
real commission allowable for the pri- 
mary task of landing the order. By 
making this commission uniform, the 
pirating of an established agency 
plants of one company by another 
would cease, he said, because neither 
could entice the producing agent or 
broker by the lure of higher commis- 
sions. But the whole aspect of the ser- 
vicing of this business after the cover- 
age becomes effective, Mr. Wilson em- 
phasized, is quite apart from acquisi- 
tion cost, per se, for the simple reason 
that the business must needs have been 
acquired before any of the administra- 
tive machinery is set in motion. 

“Each company,” Mr. Wilson said, 
“should enjoy the same freedom and 
latitude in providing and paying for 
the subsequent administrative effort 
necessary to service the business pre- 
cisely as each company now is free to 
perform and pay the full worth and 
value for any other of its executive 
functions.” 





Prize Winners 


Winners of golf prizes—Company men: 
M. R. Johnson, Wilmot Smith, J. C. 
Heyer, W. W. Symington, A. Duncan 
Reid, Allan Ferres, R. H. Platts, W. L. 
Mooney, H. P. Jackson, R. H. Thompson, 
D. Scope, P. M. Childs, F. A. Bach, 
W. L. Tomlins, E. R. Nuttle, S. E. Wil- 
liams, Hal White, John G. Yost. 


Agents: Geo. Blossom, R. G. Seiler, 
J. A. Gammons, C. M. Bend, J. W. Henry, 
B. Miller, Geo. E. Corby, H. B. Shea, 
R. P. DeVan, C. H. Burras, Frank Bell, 
Henry McKeen, John Hancock, W. K. 
Earle, W. M. Reid, W. B. Schmidt, 
C. P. Daniel and R. C. Knox. 


Ladies’ prizes: Mrs. Nathan Klee, Mrs. 
J. G. Yost, Mrs. Lyon, Mrs. Knox, Mrs. 
Burras, Mrs. Geo. Blossom. 


Guest prizes: Merle Thorpe, J. T. 
Hutchinson, H. S. Ives, J. Charles King. 


Horseshoe prizes: Winning team, T. W. 
Garret and W. A. Spencer. 
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An Epic of White Sulphur 








NSURANCE newspaper reporters 

send back voluminous accounts of 
the formal business affairs that are 
duly transacted on the convention floor 
at White Sulphur Springs when the 
casualty underwriters and agents for- 
gatner there every fall, but the real 
story, with golf links, hotel suites and 
the whirr of numbered wheels as its 
setting, and packed with human inter- 
est, wit and sex appeal rarely (let us 
be thankful) appears in print. Take 
the case of W. A. Spencer, vice-presi- 
dent of the Retail Credit Company, for 
example, who has invaded White Sul- 
phur for the past two seasons, intent on 


capturing a golf prize and failing in’ 


that, has each time picked up the horse 
shoe pitching championship on the re- 
bound. The story has all the necessary 
elements of tragedy, frustration, sus- 
pense, will to win, farm boy makes 
good and fiag ending. Accordingly, 
THE SPECTATOR asked Phil Braniff, 
sweet singer of Oklahoma, to fashion it 
into a record for posterity. It was the 
least Phil could do, since the weakness 
of Spencer’s golf game can be at- 
tributed in part to a hysteria frequent- 
ly visited upon the companions of Mr. 
Braniff, the first wit of the insurance 
business. 

I 
Listen my children 

While I reveal 


A story of conquest— 
Of flesh and steel. 


To a spot beneath 
The shady trees 
Where an old oak, proud 
Of its memories, 


Looks back through the years 
To the old days when 

The girls smoked pipes 
And men were men. 


Came Allen Spencer, 
Tall and fair, 

Dressed in just what 
The young men wear 


With golf clubs bright 
As a shiny dime, 
Bent on shooting 
An eighty-nine. 


II 


But ’ere the day 
Had spent its light, 
The lake reached out 
And he lost the fight. 


So with head bowed down 
And mid-iron bent, 

Begrudging the hundred 
Dollars spent 

With the “pro” for lessons 
In breaking par. 


“What fools,” he thought, 
“We golfers are.” 





Wm, Allen Spencer 


Then, Lo, his eyes 
Did a glassy stare, 

For the smell of horse flesh 
In the air : 


Was like water on lips 
Of a soul in hell, 

And he split the air 
With a he man’s yell. 


III 


So he entered the Horse 
Shoe Tournament, 
Where he settled down 
To the task intent. 


With his shoulders down 
And his back swing slow, 
The horse boots flew 
Like a rodeo. 


As the last shoe rung 
On the old iron pin, 
His chest went out 
And his waist came in. 


And they hailed the King 
With a mighty shout, 
And gave him a prize 
To brag about. 


Dressed for golf, 

Up the hill he went, 
King of the Horse- 

Shoe Tournament. 

—Phil Braniff 

The National Association of Casualty 
and Surety Agents has been asked to 
abrogate its time honored custom of 
holding its annual convention in White 
Sulphur Springs by coming to Chicago 
for its 1932 meeting. According to 
C. H. Burras, an effort will be made 
to stage every convention in the insur- 
ance business in Chicago in conjunction 
with the World’s Fair which will be 
held there in 1932. 
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Indianapolis 
Remembers 


High ideals .. . love of liberty . . . and an unfaltering 
memory inspired Indianapolis to erect two of the world’s 
most glorious monuments in honor of the sons who -fought 
and who died in her defense. 


The Soldiers and Sailors Monument, illustrated at the 
left, is known throughout Europe and America. Located in 
the very heart of the City it is recognized as one of the finest 
pieces of colossal sculpture .in existence. It was built in 
the years between 1887 and 1901 and is the second tallest 
memorial in the United States, yielding precedence only to 
the Washington Monument. 


The Indiana World War Memorial, shown below, is an 
everlasting tribute to those who gave their services to their 
Country and to those who made the supreme sacrifice. The 
imposing central shrine of the Memorial is in the center of a 
beautiful landscaped plaza 500 feet wide and a half mile long. 
When completed the entire project will have cost over 
$10,000,000. The symbolic figure before the Memorial Build- 
ing of a gallant, inspiring, clean-limbed youth, enfolded by an 
American Flag, is a silent epitome of all that the War Memo- 
rial is intended to express. 


Indianapolis is the home of another full functioning 
branch of UNION INDEMNITY COMPANY and NEW 
YORK INDEMNITY COMPANY. The office is in the 
Association of Commerce Building which fronts directly ppon 
the War Memorial Plaza. 


Indianapolis remembers. oS - 
And when you come to 
visit the War Memorial, 
we want you to remember 
that our office is nearby. 
We should like to help 
make your stay in Indi- 
anapolis a pleasant one. 





A DIVISION OF INSURANCE SECURITIES COMPANY, INC. 
New York Indemnity Company 


Detroit Life Insurance Company Iowa Fire Insurance Company 
La Salle Fire Insurance Company 


Union Title and Trust Company, W. B. P. 


Union Title Guarantee Company, Inc. 


Bankers & Merchants Fire Insurance Company 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES: UNION INDEMNITY BUILDING, NEW ORILEANS + 100 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Missouri Medical Men to 
Oppose State Fund 





Believe One Section of Proposed 
Bill Obnoxious to Entire 
Medical Profession 


Because the proposed monopolistic 
workmen’s compensation fund in Mis- 
souri contains a clause which physi- 
cians and surgeons believe will lead 
to two forms of practice which have 
ever brought disrepute upon the medi- 
cal profession, the Missouri State 
Medical Association has requested 
medical men to oppose the state con- 
stitutional amendment in the coming 
elections on November 4. 

The section of the state fund bill, 
which it is believed is obnoxious to the 
Missouri medical profession is the one 
which would allow the Missouri Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission full 
power to contract with physicians, sur- 
geons and hospitals for medical and 
surgical treatments and for the care 
and nursing of injured persons covered 
by the compensation act. The provision 
was incorporated in the proposed legis- 
lation without consultation with the 
organized medical profession of Mis- 
souri. 

Under the proposed act the family 
physician of an injured person would 
have no claim upon the compensation 
commission to receive payment for his 
services if he were not an approved 
medical member or appointee of that 
body. The medical association also 
points out that political influence is 
likely to have some bearing on the 
situation. 

The medical association’s committee 
declares that the approved hospitals 
of the state charge fixed rates for their 
services, and hence if the cost of hos- 
pital service is a determining factor 
the state-fund bill could result in in- 
jured workers being sent to unap- 
proved hospitals selected by the Work- 
men’s Compensation Commission. It 
would also be possible for the com- 
mission to enter into contracts with 
city and county hospitals for the treat- 
ment of compensation cases, resulting 
in the patients receiving free treatment 
by the physicians on the staffs of such 
hospitals. 

Proposition No. 4 is being supported 
by the Missouri State Federation of 
Labor. The federation contends that 
the measure would reduce compensa- 
tion insurance rates, correct alleged 
inequalities under the law, and assure 
the injured worker of receiving a more 
adequate portion of his compensation 
award by the elimination of litigation 
and delay. 
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Great American Appoints 
Two Agencies 





Hubbard-Dudley Named for Bat- 
tle Creek; W. P. Respess for 
Lexington, Ky. 


The Great American Indemnity Com- 
pany announces the appointment of the 
Hubbard-Dudley Company as general 
agents at Battle Creek, Mich. This 
agency was organized July 1 and is an 
amalgamation of the agencies of N. E. 
Hubbard and Lee A. Dudley. Both 
principals are insurance men of long 
experience and the result of their join- 
ing interests creates one of the leading 
agencies in Battle Creek. The Great 
American Insurance Company is 
among the companies formerly repre- 
sented by Mr. Hubbard as an indi- 
vidual, and with the addition of the 
Great American Indemnity, the organi- 
zation becomes a full fledged Great 
American agency. 

The appointment of W. B. Respess & 
Company as general agents at Lexing- 
ton, Ky., is also announced. Mr. Res- 
pess, the owner of the agency, is well 
known in insurance circles throughout 
the state of Kentucky as a progres- 
sive producer, Previous to organizing 
his own agency, he traveled the state 
for many years as special agent for the 
Niagara Insurance Company, and 
during the war served as a captain 
overseas. He is very well connected 
socially and enjoys a large following in 
his business. His agency, although or- 
ganized only a few years ago, has en- 
joyed a rapid growth and controls a 
premium volume of high quality. 


Ward Joins Equitable 
(Conciuded from page 41) 
stances dividends as high as 100 per 

cent. 

During the World War he served as 
chairman of one of the local boards of 
the City of New York. He is a mem- 
ber of the American Bar Association. 
the New York Bar Association and the 
Brooklyn Bar Association, Theta Phi 
and many welfare and civic organiza- 
tions jn the City of New York. 

In commenting on Mr. Ward’s ap- 
pointment to the executive staff, Mr. 
Mee said: “We know that the prestige 
of Mr. Ward as former deputy super- 
intendent of insurance, and his obvious 
honesty and sincerity of purpose, which 
have been so much in evidence during 
the time he was associated with the 
Insurance Department are bound to be 
of material assistance to the company 
incident to its dealings with the public 
and in enlarging our present active and 
representative field organization.” 
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Governor Green Advocates 
Liberal Workmen’s Law 





Also Favors Passage of State 
Income Tax Bills, Companies 
Oppose Latter Measure 


LANSING, MICH., Oct. 6.—Liberaliza- 
tion of the workmen’s compensation 
laws and passage of a state income tax 
were measures advocated by Gov. Fred 
W. Green in an address last week at 
Grand Rapids before the State Repub- 
lican convention. Governor Green is 
retiring this year and he took the op- 
portunity to deliver a sort of valedic- 
tory for his administration. 

The governor advocated greater lib- 
eralization of the compensation laws in 
his messages to both the 1927 and 1929 
legislatures and sore changes were 
made by the latter session, but not to 
the extent asked by the executive. He 
favors inclusion of occupational dis- 
eases and removal of the limitation of 
compensation to injury cases in which 
the actual accidental element can be 
proved. He said, relative to his views 
on compensation: 

“The improvements that were made 
in the workmen’s compensation law in 
my administration furnish a great per- 
sonal satisfaction. That law is still im- 
perfect and should be further liberal- 
ized, especially in the direction of pro- 
viding for those who suffer from in- 
dustrial diseases and from injuries that 
are not technically caused by an acci- 
dent although they result from their 
employment.” 

The state income tax, the governor 
hinted, may be recommended by a spe- 
cial commission delegated by him to 
study the taxation system of the state 
and recommend improvements. The 
commission will report to the 1931 leg- 
islature. 


S. D. Macpeak Appointed Second 
Deputy 

Thomas F. Behan, acting superin- 
tendent of insurance of the State of 
New York, on Tuesday announced the 
appointment of Samuel D. Macpeak to 
be second deputy superintendent of 
New York State to succeed Francis P. 
Ward who resigned to become chair- 
man of the board of the Equitable 
Casualty & Surety Co. Mr. Macpeak 
has been with the State Insurance De- 
partment for the past five years. He 
was graduated from All Hallows Col- 
legiate Institute in 1919 and from the 
Fordham University School of Law in 
1922. He was appointed confidential 
secretary to James A. Beha, then su- 
perintendent of insurance, in 1925, and 
was appointed third deputy superin- 
tendent in April, 1928. 
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Annuities Insurance 


AMERICAN 
CENTRAL | 
LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Old Line Legal Reserve 
Established 1899 


HERBERT M. WOOLLEN, President 
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Staking the Claim | 
AGENTS ‘‘stake’’ a valuable claim when taking 
on a Commonwealth Agency. 


THIS progressive, financially sound Company 
with advanced ideas of service and co-operation 
extend to the agent exceptional opportunities 
to build up a prosperous business and a loyal 
clientele. 


GO PROSPECTING with the Courier and enjoy 
that prosperity due intelligent effort. 


Commonwealth Casualty Co. 


(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA CASUALTY COMPANY) 





























Philadelphia 
Guaranteed Guaranteed w. seaman cannes 
Benefits Low Cost 
CASUALTY SURETY 





ann / 
eH = 
GUARDIAN}ICASUALTY 
COMPANY 
of BUFFALO, N. Y. 
(A New York State Stock Company) 
Special Automobile Rates 
Insurance Policies provide for Assured’s 
participation in profits. Writing all types 
of the following classes of Insurance and 


Bonds. 





ACCIDENT CONTRACT BONDS 
AUTOMOBILE FIDELITY BONDS 
BURGLARY JUDICIAL BONDS 
LIABILITY LICENSE & PERMIT BONDS 
PLATE GLASS PUBLIC OFFICIAL BONDS 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION MISCELLANEOUS BONDS 


Surplus to Policyholders $1,700,000 


Agencies Open in the Following States 
MAINE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
NEW HAMPSHIRE pod YORK 




















THE COURAGE, 
ENERGY AND PRO. 
GRESSIVENESS OF 

| YOUTH GUIDED BY 
THE KNOWLEDGE 
AND WISDOM OF AGE. 
BEAT THAT! 


WRITE TO 


Federal Surety Company 


“THAT YOUNG COMPANY” 


Home Office Davenport, Iowa 
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Safety Congress Hears Rear 
Admiral Byrd 





Speaks on Precautions of South 
Pole Trip; Officers of Council 
Are Elected at Meeting 


Rear Admiral Richard E. Byrd was 
the principal speaker before an eve- 
ning session of the National Safety 
Council in Pittsburgh last week, bring- 
ing the story of safety precautions 
taken in his South Pole Expedition to 
the 7,000 delegates and a limited pub- 
lic assembled to hear him. 

Awards were made to manufactur- 
ing concerns, utility companies and 
concerns in the petroleum and other 
industries which participated in safety 
contests during the year. 

Accidents among public utility em- 
ployees of companies partaking in the 
work of the National Safety Council 
have decreased 12 per cent from 1929 
and 26 per cent from 1928, it was an- 
nounced. Accidents in the petroleum 
industry have declined 29 per cent thus 
far in 1930, as compared with 1929, 
and 39 per cent as compared with 1928. 

Carl W. Bergquest of Chicago was 
named to succeed C. E. Pettibone of 
Boston as president of the National 
Safety Council. Other officers elected 
are: 

Vice-Presidents — J. I. Banash of 
Chicago, for finance; George Sanford 
of Schenectady, N. Y., for engineering; 
C. L. Close of New York, for industrial 
safety; George Opp of Detroit, mem- 
bership; G. T. Hellmuth of Chicago, 
administration; John Long of Albany, 
N. Y., for councils; A. W. Whitney of 
New York, education; Dr. C. E. A. 
Winslow of New Haven, Conn., health; 
Edward Dana of Boston, public safety; 
secretary and managing director, Wil- 
liam H. Cameron of Chicago; treasur- 
er, Harvey Ellerd of Chicago. 


Accidents Lower in Ontario 


During the month of September 
there were 5,830 accidents reported to 
the Ontario Workmen’s Compensation 
Board, a decrease of eight from the 
number during August, and 1,408 less 
than the number during September a 
year ago. 

The total accidents reported to date 
this year number 54,107, as compared 
with 65,752 last year. 

The benefits awarded during Septem- 
ber amounted to $594,787.57, of which 
$492,768.79 was for compensation and 
$102,018.78 for medical aid. A com- 
parison of the benefits for the nine- 
month period shows total awards for 
compensation and medical aid to be 
$5,541,622.80, as against $5,903,683.77 
for the corresponding period of 1929. 
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Compensation Council 
Meets Today 


To Consider Separate Rating 
Plan for Stock Com- 
panies 








W ant Individual Loading 





Proposal Heralded by F. J. 
O’Neill at White Sulphur on 
Trial Today 


NEw York, N. Y., Oct. 9.—An im- 
portant special meeting of the National 
Council on Compensation Insurance is 
called for today to consider amend- 
ments to the constitution submitted by 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters on behalf of the 
members of that organization. The 
chief amendment, heralded by Frank 
J. O’Neill at the White Sulphur Springs 
meeting last week, is designed to give 
the stock and non-stock classes of com- 
panies, respectively, the right to deter- 
mine, each for itself, its own expense 
loadings. 

It is predicted that the vote on the 
amendments will be heavy and the final 
result close. 

The amendments offered are as fol- 


lows: 

Amend Article V of the National 
Council Constitution to read as fol- 
lows: 

“Membership by any carrier in the 
National Council for any State requir- 
ing approval of rates by supervising 
authorities or under the jurisdiction of 
a local administrative bureau, obligates 
such carrier to advocate, support and 
maintain the rates and rules of the Na- 
tional Council for that State, subject 
to the laws thereof.” 

Amend Article VII—paragraph 1— 
of the National Council Constitution by 
the addition of the following: 

“The method and amount of loading 
for expense and/or profit shall be de- 
termined separately for stock and non- 
stock carriers. For this purpose the 
stock company members of each Re- 
gional Committee shall constitute a 
committee which shall have final au- 
thority over the loading for stock com- 
panies and, similarly, the non-stock 
company members of each Regional 
Committee shall constitute a committee 
which shall have final authority over 
the loading for non-stock companies.” 

Amend Article VI—paragraph 6— 
of the National Council Constitution by 
the addition of the following: 

“The method and amount of loading 
for expense and/or profit shall be de- 
termined separately for stock and non- 
stock carriers. For this purpose, the 
stock company members of the Rates 
Committee shall constitute a committee 
which shall determine and approve the 
loading for stock companies and, simi- 
larly, the non-stock company members 
of the Rates Committee shall consti- 
tute a committee which shall deter- 
mine and approve the loading for non- 
stock companies.” 
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Franklin Vanderbilt Joins 
Constitution Indemnity 





Otho Lane Announces Compble- 
tion of Plans to Strengthen 
Company’s Capital 


Franklin Vanderbilt, former senior 
vice-president of the Royal Indemnity 
Company, was last week elected to the 
vice-presidency and board of directors 
of the Constitution Indemnity Com- 
pany. He was also named general 
manager and will assume his new 
duties at once. 

The greater part of Mr. Vanderbilt’s 
business career was spent in the forces 
of the Royal Indemnity Company which 
he joined as a counterman in the New 
York metropolitan department in 1911. 
He was made manager of that de- 
partment in 1913, at which time the 
premiums taken amounted to $240,000 
annually. During his administration 
premium income rose to $3,000,000 at 
the end of 1922, when Mr. Vanderbilt 
relinquished immediate responsibility 
for New York City affairs of the Royal 
and became a vice-president of the 
company with Frank J. O’Neill. 

During the past eight years Mr. 
Vanderbilt’s duties have been largely 
executive and have brought him in 
close touch with important casualty 
and surety affairs throughout the coun- 
try; and it is well known that he 
enjoys an unusual and thorough train- 
ing, not only in field affairs, but also 
in internal and office organization. 

The plans to strengthen the financial 
position of the Constitution Indemnity 
Company are described by Otho E. 
Lane, its president, as substantially 
completed. At a recent meeting of 
shareholders of Fire Association of 
Philadelphia, which company owns a 
substantial majority of Constitution 
shares, the directors of the Fire As- 
sociation were authorized to acquire 
the remaining outstanding shares of the 
Indemnity Company by exchanging one 
share Fire Association for four of Con- 
stitution. Mr. Lane states that a great 
majority of this stock has already been 
deposited for exchange with the Fi- 
delity Philadelphia Trust Company. 

The result of these changes, all of 
which will be in effect within a brief 
space of time, will be to provide Con- 
stitution Indemnity with a capital of 
$1,250,000 and a surplus approximating 
$1,600,000. 








Amend Article XI—paragraph 5— 
of the National Council Constitution to 
read as follows: 

“The charters of local administrative 
bureaus shall provide for the central 
inspection of risks for rating purposes 
only and for the filing of all applica- 
tions with such bureaus.” 
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Review of the Massachusetts 
Compulsory Insurance Law 


Motorists Paid $52,240,491 in Premiums While Insur- 
ance Companies Paid $38,588,460 in Losses; 
Claims in All Risk Classes High 


URING the first three years of 

operation of the compulsory mo- 
tor vehicle insurance law in Massa- 
chusetts owners of pleasure cars paid 
a total of $39,551,524 in premiums, 
while commercial vehicle operators 
paid an additional $8,075,119 to the in- 
surance companies. Other classes of 
vehicles, such as motorcycles, taxicabs, 
etc., expended for insurance protection 
another $4,613,848, bringing the total 
paid for insurance on all kinds of vehi- 
cles to the staggering amount of $52,- 
240,491. 

Of this amount the insurance com- 
panies have paid out in claims, or have 
reserved for payment of unsettled 
claims arising during the three years, 
a total of $38,588,460, or 73.9 per cent 
of their receipts. 

Separated in groups of cars, the 
smaller or “W” car owners have paid 
in premiums during the three years a 
total: of $17,065,173, while the losses 
incurred or in prospect on account of 
vehicles of this class amount to $13,- 
236,769, or 77.9 per cent. Owners of 
medium-sized or “X” cars, have paid a 
total of $16,456,454, and payments on 
account of their accidents, either actu- 
ally made or in_ prospect, have 
amounted to $12,491,161, or 75.9 per 
cent, of the premiums collected. 


In the class of the largest, or “Y” 
cars, owners of cars of this type have 
paid in premiums a total of $6,029,897, 
and out of their money the insurance 
companies have expended, or have re- 
served for probable expenditure, $4,- 
301,794, or 71.3 per cent of the amount 
collected. For commercial vehicles, the 
amount collected in premiums totals 
$8,075,119, and payments either actual 
or prospective, amount to $5,614,776, 
or 69.5 of the premiums received. 

Figures obtained from the office of 
the insurance commissioner disclose not 
only that accidents arising out of the 
operation of the larger cars are more 
expensive than is the case of the other 
classes, as might be expected because 
of their greater weight and speed, but 
they are seemingly more prone to acci- 
dents. For the cars of the smallest 
class, it appears that 7.5 claims per 100 
cars were presented to the insurance 
companies; for the medium-sized cars, 
the number of claims per 100 cars was 
9.0, while for the largest cars the ratio 
of claims to cars rose to 10.2. 

Insurance Commissioner Brown’s 
figures show that the payments to 


Casualty, Surety, Etc. 


claimants averaged, during the three 
years, $241 on account of claims aris- 
ing against owners of small cars; $245 
against those owning the medium-sized 
cars, and $263 against owners of the 
largest cars. 

Still more surprising is the dis- 
closure in the figures relative to com- 
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OF NEW YORK 


New York, St. Louis, 


The 
American Credit Insurance 


“A”—American Credit Insurance guarantees that 
your losses from bad debts will not exceed the nor- 
mal loss incident to your particular business. 


money which every business house finds it neces- 
sary to set up as an average reserve. 
loss should be included into the regular overhead 
expenses and automatically becomes a part of the 
selling price of the merchandise. 


“C”—The premium is scientifically gauged by 
the individual requirements of the policy-holder, 


ratings of his customers; 


sales; his credit loss record over past periods; the 
amount that is owed him; the amount of coverage 


General Insurance Brokers, you can make money 
co-operating in the selling of American Credit In- 
See which of your present clients are 
not yet protected by Credit Insurance; then write 
us for full details of our attractive proposition. 


c lhe AMERICAN 


CREDIT~ INDEMNITY Co. 


Offices in All Leading Cities 


San Francisco, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Detroit, 
Atlanta, Milwaukee, etc. 


In Canada—Toronto, Montreal, etc. 


mercial cars. Present figures show 
that while trucks are more exposed to 
accidents, since there was an average 
of 12.5 claims for each 100 trucks in- 
sured during the three years, neverthe- 
less the cost of settling claims arising 
out of such accidents has been lower 
than for either of the classes of pleas- 
ure cars, being only $232, or 69.5 per 
cent of the premiums collected. 

In 1927, the number of claims pre- 
sented to the companies totaled 35,889, 
or 7.6 for each 100 of policy years. 
In 1928, claims presented jumped to 
38,655, or 8.4 for each 100 of car 
years. Then in 1929 came an aston- 


ishing jump to 47,723 claims. 
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1929 AVERAGES* 

COMPANIES 1915 | 1916 | 1917 | 1918 | 1919 | 1920 | 1921 | 1922 | 1923 | 1924 | 1925 | 1926 | 1927 | 1928 
1915 | 1920 | 1925 | 1915 
Expected Actual 1929 } to to to to 
1919 | 1924 | 1929 | 1929 
Aothie MG. 6 sux ese cones 71.96} 80.20] 69.37] 99.62] 66.01] 62.27] 54.65] 59.1C] 68.72] 63.95] 61.32] 64.44) 64.36) 69.50) $39,230, = $28,918,906] 73.70) 77.30} 62.07) 67.38] 69.69 
American Central...........] 64.32] 54.08] 49.66/103.82| 62.62] 46.11] 52.17] 42.28] 46.86] 50.40} 48.40) 62.89) 59.67) 58.00) 2, 104, 1,466,618] 69.68] 67.98} 49.08] 60.23] 57.78 
AilGNGO TAIN. 0c scascneses 66.64] 51.90] 42.80/106.07| 49.11] 55.48] 42.81] 36.24] 38.25] 52.45] 42.89) 57.40) 48.43) 57.30 1,475, a 948,733] 64.33] 63.16] 46.70] 54.80] 53.43 
Bankers of Nebraska........] 29.73] 35.42] 37.53] 93.65] 46.79] 42.23] 30.18] 39.19] 39.86] 35.38} 38.87] 32.95) 36.30) 29.40 1,154, 845 452,542| 39.18} 50.19) 37.24] 35.24] 39.30 
Bankers Reserve.........-- 39.32] 41.90] 33.90] 89.14] 52.26) 39.65] 38.59] 43.20] 49.21) 37.08] 49.11] 46.81) 40.02) 38.05 1, 159; 646 565,891] 48.79] 52.46] 41.59] 44.32) 44.78 
Beneficial Life.............- 47.10] 31.15] 68.47|131.41] 83.72] 53.13] 47.56] 54.83) 44.62) 46.41] 28.56] 40.13) 43.40) 41.15 286, 406 256,565) 89.60] 74.97] 49.20] 47.46] 54.92 
fe ee ee 89.58] 69.02] 62.78] 92.82] 76.66] 69.54] 63.63] 51.32| 71.98] 58.93] 63.60] 62.66| 53.82) 60.94] 1,405,088) 1,331,866] 94.82) 78.18} 62.87) 65.62 we 
Cans Gale, os ccesescexss 77.93) 87.12] 76.05] 99.69] 56.19] 54.61| 49.45] 51.21] 53.28] 41.77] 41.20] 56.28] 54.12] 55.36] 8,347,695] 5,407,789} 64.77) 79.39] 49.41) 52.65) 54.68 
Central Life, lowa.......... 38.02] 36.02] 34.90/126.15] 62.51] 50.78| 33.02] 34.88] 33.28] 38.05] 37.98] 37.79] 31.63) 34.92} 1,718,867 i 39.58] 59.16) 37.58} 36.31) 40.60 
Columbia, Ohio............ 35.19] 56.15] 70.43] 81.92] 48.88] 48.07] 50.16] 45.65] 63.58] 78.74] 55.63) 60.04) 78.33) 55.66 178,700 95.131] 53.23] 59.62] 56.99] 60.50} 59.06 
Columbian National........ 63.02] 46.29] 51.90/100.26] 54.7C| 48.08) 35.48] 57.26] 58.20] 52.28] 51.11] 64.19] 49.49] 58.80} 2,271,992) 1,660,816] 73.12) 63.93) 50.66) 59.62) 57.31 
Connecticut General........ 69.21] 64.08] 46.731107.82| 54.11] 55.18] 57.35] 53.74] 52.72] 49.05] 51.36] 35.04] 49.51] 58.05) 11,755,498} 7,312,150) 62.22) 68.41) 60.08) 55.88) 56.14 
Connecticut Mutual. ....... 70.51] 63.71] 58.61] 87.25] 66.04] 61.68] 57.94] 47.83] 49.41] 46.43] 46.28] 52.65] 52.20) 46.19] 8,521,748] 4,410,769) 51.76) 69.38) 52.07) 49.90) 54.27 
Continental Amer. Life, Del .| 52.34] 40.80] 25.92]126.67] 54.82] 44.94] 36.37] 48.25] 59.26] 25.08] 42.56] 69.06} 29.24) 47.98 805,771 376,233] 46.69] 58.11] 42.78] 46.83] 46.30 
Equitable, N. Y............ a , -95|101.81] 71.24] 61.51] 52.89) 58.22] 56.12] 54.08] 52.15] 54.18] 54.00] 58.36] 72,174,919] 44,042,590) 61.03] 79.44) 56.92) 56.41) 60.42 
Equitable of Iowa.... .| 33. : 62] 96.70] 48.67| 46.97| 34.74] 40.31] 44.52) 34.95] 30.55] 35.20] 33.95] 45.60} 5,224,087) 2,345,657] 44.92) 53.90) 39.95] 38.82) 41.25 
Federal Life............ ~ = | 82. . .78| 96.50) 58.74| 47.41] 52.09] 57.56] 46.60] 48.86] 52.82] 44.97) 44.68) 54.26) 1,458,519 721,436] 49.45] 59.10) 50.48) 49.38) 51.18 
Fidelity Mutual............ f 3 "591117.49| 72.32] 67.84] 59.45] 57.10] 59.59) 60.70] 54.94] 57.69] 58.74] 59.88] 4,007,818] 2,292,422) 57.19} 88.12) 60.66) 57.80) 67.34 
Franklin Life........00¢00++ ; é "80| 86.74] 64.24] 49.82| 44.63] 52.77] 50.31| 53.56] 55.32] 51.70] 50.55] 58.46] 2,125,099) 1,306,258] 61.18) 69.70) 50.39) 55.62) 56.31 
Guaranty Life ............. , ; .14] 96.72] 44.65] 40.92] 36.67] 40.23] 45.48] 29.08] 17.05] 22.68) 29.95} 28.54 439, 842 105,366] 23.96] 51.40} 37.24) 25.04) 31.44 
Guardian of America........| 66.62) 61.05| 71.50|109.23] 66.56] 54.82| 46.59] 56.48] 52.02] 49.64] 53.33] 49.71] 47.90] 48.39] 3,992,219] 2, 200, 656] 55.38) 75.44) 51.88) 51.02) 56.52 
Home, New York........... 69.46] 64.89] 54.65]1€5.98] 64.40] 57.39] 53.44] 62.86] 56.05| 62.40] 58.84] 54.65) 54.80] 53.77] 3,529,868) 2,253,229] 63.82) 72.11) 56.61) 57.12) 60.02 
HNERIE. «occ cess cxcece 57.41] 73.63] 58.16] 87.21] 61.72] 56.68] 51.22) 46.16] 49.16] 42.82] 45.77] 45.29] 48.96) 48.26) 1,709,988 45,564] 55.30} 68.18] 49.12] 48.79) 53.22 
Indianapolis Life........... 35.20] 30.79] 54.32] 91.40] 49.53] 51.18] 26.70] 35.70] 26.88] 42.72) 40.47) °38.60) 38.56) 53.25 754, 631 295,840) 39.20] 54.45} 35.99] 42.35) 41.85 
Kansas City Life........... 5.78] 52.64] 44.86/101.66| 57.30] 48.77] 39.58] 40.32] 65.08] 34.09] 40.92] 40.72] 44.02] 47.10] 3,899,843] 1,963,222) 51.10) 66.12) 41.08) 45.22) 47.08 
LaFayette Life, Ind......... 63.35| 44.35] 61.10] 57.70] 56.56] 23.52] 45.97] 45.02] 46.08] 45.20) 40.74] 41.14) 62.22) 52.62 249, 842 118,754] 47.54] 56.57} 41.91] 49.19} 48.32 
FAOE EMS 6 cos csaececenns 2.37| 43.14] 48.84]121.00| 61.08] 67.95] 41.34] 49.74] 55.16] 27.95] 46.26] 51.90) 62.66) 42.36 624, 623 286,611] 44.93} 70.36} 48.26] 48.86} 50.62 
Lincoln National........... 34.85] 47.47] 31.84] 98.40] 47.88] 47.26] 37.56] 41.99] 55.61] 44.99] 47.60] 52.02] 58.72] 53.40) 8,772,118] 5,272,057] 60.10) 57.03) 46.15) 55.23) 52.84 
Manhattan............-+++ 84.58] 83.40] 85.75/107.62] 73.83] 67.91| 70.80] 76.05] 65.79] 73.34] 62.78] 78.68) 77.92) 70.27 729,951 514,741] 70.51| 86.88] 70.73] 72.00) 76.28 
WSPMUEN cases shone ou ks 65.02] 65.93] 51.44]115.30] 80.80] 47.14] 62.15] 57.64] 61.92] 44.19] 61.58] 50.63) 47.54) 43.66 183, 639 121,34C| 66.08] 76.46] 54.54] 53.90} 60.37 
Massachusetts Mutwal...... 68.83] 64.75] 56.71] 91.29| 57.21] 57.63] 47.17| 52.86] 49.77] 50.00] 47.66| 50.68] 47.70] 49.46] 17,653,694) 8,991,776} 50.93] 67.68) 51.20) 49.39) 53.02 
Midland Mutual............ 17.70| 41.59] 31.72] 75.01] 55.65] 42.15] 31.72] 32.29] 27.49] 32.21] 42.93] 25.87) 49.48) 36.60 2,304 366,979] 40.23] 48.12] 32.57] 39.18) 38.38 
Midland National @......... 29.12] 40.30] 27.22]117.76] 53.93] 36.11] 25.35] 46.79] 45.30] 30.48] 21.63] 60.12) 40.48) 44.01 260, 735 89,555| 34.36] 57.73] 35.46] 40.28] 42.16 
Midwest, Neb.........<.... 39.72] 40.73] 27.31|111.86] 35.26] 45.19] 35.91] 26.93] 25.94] 27.82] 31.62] 29.29] 36.15) 32.73 235, 663 $5,811] 28.55] 53.01] 40.36] 34.02} 39.37 
Minnesota Mutual.......... 70.22) 68.07] 56.76] 99.18] 60.26] 48.23] 44.60] 47.32] 53.75] 49.54] 52.36] 50.88) 40.05) 46.27) 1,697,774 895,492) 52.74] 70.63] 48.88] 48.46] 52.26 
Missouri State........-..-. 57.73] 55.22] 55.25/115.22| 64.80] 54.96] 48.49] 52.42] 53.94] 55.80] 54.82] 58.58) 58.91] 62.91] 11,825,644) 8,303, 104] 70.18) 72.00) 53.34) 62.56) 60.94 
Mutual Benefit............. 56.37] 62.70] 51.35] 86.68] 60.76] 52.24] 48.69] 45.00] 53.24] 55.75] 48.64] 53.44/ 50.16] 59.03] 25,510,073] 14, 134, 145) 55.39] 64.10) 51.12) 53.58) 54.82 
Mutual, New York......... 73_54| 75.68] 71.62] 95.701 63.011 66.74| 56.25] 59.83] 63.40] 56.26] 52.85] 51.42] 54.45] 54.89] 46,822,820) 28,068,682) 59.96] 75.68) 58.43) 54.96] 61.20 
Mutual Trust.............. 72.82| 74.31] 59.49]114.30] 48.35] 58.46] 44.65] 49.17] 48.16] 50.52] 49.18] 46.42) 43.90) 46.11] 1,478,355 707,100] 47.84) 73.11] 49.28] 46.65) 51.81 
National of U.S. A......... 64.03] 63.07] 67.441116.46] 68.06] 64.82] 54.20] 57.75] 48.22] 53.66] 52.12] 56.02| 56.71] 59.12] 2,698,294) 1,642,740] 60.93) 76.46) 55.62) 57.61) 61.10 
National Life.............. 65.86] 63.68] 63.66] 83.03] 63.23] 58.33] 51.72) 60.64] 49.85] 47.86] 49.90] 51.90] 53.41] 55.09] 6,130,539) 3, 123,972) 5C.96| 68.28) 51.22) 52.32) 55.22 
New England Mutual....... 61.88] 62.96] 57.78]100.28] 53.13] 58.79] 43.55} 52.84] 46.69] 52.69] 45.88] 45.79] 49.75] 52.57| 11,825,578] 6,575,239) 55.58} 67.10} 50.76) 50.34) 53.58 
New WEE, oo aces one 73.42| 70.66] 70.82] 94.62] 78.62| 68.79| 56.24] 56.85] 55.59] 55.82) 53.72] 54.48] 52.12] 57.25] 69,908,500) 40,309,562) 57.66] 78.04) 58.19) 55.23) 66.30 
North American, Canada....} 57.37] 88.00] 71.92/109.79| 55.79] 67.61] 40.18] 40.01] 48.78] 45.87] 39.05) 43.27) 46.91) 51.54) 1,716,210 957,764] 55.82| 76.57] 48:49] 48.14] 49.20 
Northwestern Mutual....... 60.31] 63.63] 54.26] 78.10| 57.06] 54.55] 47.72] 50.02] 50.21| 47.50] 47.40] 48.38] 48.81] 56.56] 42,219,462) 23,974,032] 56.78} 62.74) 49.80) 51.90) 53.46 
Northwestern National...... 52.47] 57.46] 53.61|119.20| 61.56] 53.30] 44.16] 41.79] 41.38] 38.51] 40.68] 45.36] 46.11] 46.79] 2,721,203) 1,318,618] 48.48} 71.06] 43.15) 45.76} 49.24 
Occidental, Cal............. 3.64| 44.73] 46.58]111.06] 64.97| 49.02] 33.35] 35.93] 46.40] 49.01] 39.15] 44.14] 45.25) 53.98) 1,534,509 753,777| 49.10] 68.86] 43.00] 47.74] 48.45 
Obi MARRS Se coca ccee Sante 42.24] 34.07] 44.77] 79.94] 57.01] 40.68] 34.13] 31.11] 35.64] 28.00] 75.46} 47.19] 43.85) 38.77 684, 443 318,240} 46.50] 54.05} 33.26) 42.91] 41.30 
Oregon Mutual............. 37.82] 31.43] 46.04] 77.30] 65.74| 35.48] 20.99] 52.43] 37.53] 36.44] 42.79] 55.00) 52.47) 39.49 466,214 243,034| 52.12] 57.39] 36.88] 48.46] 45.93 
Pacific Mutual. . 65.39] 58.06] 60.25|104.54| 63.58] 51.50] 54.27] 46.78] 47.85] 43.31] 44.68] 43.59] 45.20] 53.12) 6,850,162) 3,871,425] 56.50) 70.99) 48.18) 49.05) 52.02 
Penn Mutual. 68.82] 76.75] 64.75|/105.25| 68.44] 70.09] 63.05] 60.20] 61.48] 59.29] 53.53] 57.70| 56.49] 58.34] 21,351,322) 13,973,504] 65.43) 77.00} 60.61) 58.65) 65.00 
Peoria Life........ .. | 36.20] 23.40] 31.00] 82.37] 58.60] 41.98] 34.61] 29.02] 39.45] 30.70] 35.06] 44.02] 43.12) 59.04) 1,890,479 944,361] 49.96} 50.99] 35.55] 47.43) 44.38 
Philadelphia Life........... 78.82| 51.05] 72.89]106.21] 73.61] 67.45] 76.91] 75.18] 63.98] 58.28] 62.82] 84.14] 77.84) 83.30 931,864 695, 292| 74.62] 78.16] 67.95] 76.72] 73.85 
Phoenix Mutual............ 71.20] 57.50) 57.22! 97.10] 61.31] 54.01] 49.26] 53.83] 54.02] 59.40] 49.55] 48.81] 52.06] 61.81} 5,900,155] 3,327,081) 56.39) 69.25) 54.37) 54.14) 57.03 
Provident Mutual.......... 48.87| 5C.60| 44.76] 88.17| 51.59| 49.37] 51.05| 42.78] 51.65] 48.61] 43.21] 49.21] 43.24] 46.97] 9,291,684) 5,027,235) 54.11) 57.41) 48.6) 47.60} 49.94 
Resistor Tile. 6. cccoeire de e:e 33.43] 43.47] 27.79] 75.69] 43.62] 37.15] 36.16} 39.53] 26.61] 39.01] 37.70] 33.72] 39.91) 34.93 303, 149 144,501] 47.68] 45.65] 35.51] 38.75) 21.65 
MORENO ca oo tec ccsecces 59.46] 51.74] 58.45/101.85| 53.70] 54.23] 49.91| 49.33] 52.56] 49.38] 49.67] 55.43] 51.84] 44.90] 4,121,303} 1,861, 258) 45.11) 66.25) 43.33) 48.86) 51.30 
Reserve Loan........-2.+++ 60.84] 48.84] 68.04] 90.18] 59.35) 52.85] 48.85] 42.94] 40.94] 45.46] 48.37] 40.98) 51.31) 63.21 709, 549 423,467] 59.68] 65.78] 45.97] 52.78] 53.02 
Royal Union..............- 66.87] 59.00] 79.96|127.50] 61.99] 66.48] 45.37] 46.2C] 45.51] 43.87] 49.55] 48.73] 41.58) 50.36] 1,320, 144 689, 293] 52.22] 79.64] 48.62] 48.48} 53.93 
Security Life of America..... 32.26] 58.94] 72.29/113.93] 52.56] 62.85] 46.74] 48.50] 43.08] 39.57] 38.54) 51.86) 60.31) 46.7 519,950 334,414] 64.34] 66.68] 47.05] 52.45] 21.65 
Security Mutual, Neb....... 42.77] 33.81] 40.83]150.01| 46.51| 51.41] 28.17] 47.68] 21.48] 22.34] 26.87] 43.34) 29.93) 41.57 245, 728 102, 248] 41.60} 64.42] 33.26] 36.37] 40.67 
Security Mutual, N. Y.......] 81.46] 81.42] 71.62/111.39] 76.84] 66.01] 62.10] 64.05] 75.25] 74.97) 60.79] 72.16) 70.42) 64.10 967, 662 668,551) 69.90] 28.52] 68.25] 67.44] 72.74 
Southeastern............+.- 43.63] 74.94] 53.04] 79.36] 63.09] 52.09] 40.35] 27.44] 55.33] 51.74] 29.37) 45.95] 52.38)...... 382, 111 189,059] 49.47] 64.02] 46.00] 45.02] 49.07 
Southern States............ 51.82] 44.23] 52.92] 95.62] 41.66] 58.25] 58.75| 49.62] 38.70] 48.63] 46.48] 44.65] 53.86) 72.41 675, 279 382,031] 56.58] 57.77] 49.72] 55.22] 53.88 
Southwestern............-- 36.93] 36.89] 53.39] 99.67] 60.82] 54.44| 38.07] 45.91] 41.28] 42.19] 42.66] 40.49] 42.14] 46.27} 2,291,219} 1,088,268) 47.50) 61.10) 43.96) 44.16) 45.96 
State Life, Ind.............. 55.13] 68.20] 65.14| 90.84] 72.39] 72.22] 47.88] 51.91] 55.29] 45.32] 52.93] 65.22] 44.93] 53.78] 2,605,276} 1,852,199) 71.10) 69.72) 53.51) 57.68) 58.98 
State Mutual, Mass......... 66.51] 71.36] 47.27] 84.25] 70.01| 56.34] 52.73] 50.45] 56.98] 50.27] 47.55] 56.42) 43.15) 53.79 6,061,509] 3,217,203] 53.08] 68.24] 51.25] 50.94] 55.20 
St. Louis Mutual .30| 58.80] 68.65] 63.70|126.00] 81.68] 46.48] 55.28] 53.01] 38.84] 64.53) 62.79] 35.52) 41.35 102,411 87,159] 85.12] 72.69] 54.25] 56.53] 60.30 
Sun Life, Canada. . iF 82.06] 88.20]113.57| 86.74] 74.12] 55.91] 49.05] 67.90] 64.16] 55.84] 60.10] 57.99] 59.76] 24,454,032] 14,537,833) 59.46) 88.80) 62.23) 58.90) 61.21 
WANED ro cs case. esas oe 78.10] 48.39]110.46] 64.66] 52.82) 31.68] 50.94] 50.30] 47.16] 40.57] 43.73) 46.05) 51.58 310, 826 156,541] 50.36] 75.39] 46.12] 46.58] 51.07 
MUAVOMER Cie c noces.ot ivieween 59.35| 54.25] 98.16] 56.68] 53.84] 50.56] 50.20] 49.14) 48.89] 50.35] 52.02) 55.00) 60.07 45,258,010] 28,670, 135| 63.34] 67.37| 50.17| 56.72| 55.72 
Union Central.............. 61.22] 56.38] 89.25] 63.59] 56.02] 52.70] 58.61] 49.78] 50.43] 52.83] 52.12] 49.59] 56.99] 15,741,359] 9,711,097) 61.70) 67.00) 45.16) 54.93) 56.59 
Union Mutual.............. 79.70| 71.05] 80.84] 69.58] 68.18] 70.28] 62.03] 68.88] 60.20} 69.07] 56.88) 71.00) 66.07 , 340 662,515] 72.15] 72.20] 65.87] 65.99) 67.79 
United’ States.............. 74.83] 76.16] 93.37) 94.26] 82.14| 78.56] 73.91] 72.58] 85.48] 38.59] 73.3C} 66.14) 77.67 370,515 345,214] 93.16] 85.59] 78.72] 69.40] 77.23 
ENG OUMNES =< o.c0s cosccercn 57.96] 55.53] 97.73] 83.24] 66.55] 59.88] 50.89] 58.74] 56.18] 49.59] 56.71] 53.82) 48.61) 1,248, 216 561,293] 44.97| 72.95} 58.07] 50.40) 56.08 
Wisconsin Life............. 40.51] 52.77] 92.29] 35.55) 51.69] 41.79] 39.65] 46.75] 39.75] 55.68] 28.10} 31.37) 28.15 192, 620 50,041] 25.98] 55.46] 43.93] 32.46] 35.56 
Averages.........-5- 68.86] 63.35] 95.12] 65.21] 61.30| 51.73] 53.56] 54.70] 52.75] 50.88] 53.26] 52.71] 56.90] 590,455,658) 353, 140, 267) 59.81) 66.76) 50.13) 55.06} 58.70 

Industrial Companies 

American National, Tex..... 99.82] 81.26] 91.64/130.79| 82.06] 77.52] 63.68] 61.25] 65.70] 68.02] 42.53] 56.32] 62.26] 84.05} 4,105,711) 3,201, 158) 77.96) 96.69) 66.89) 65.18) 69.44 
Baltimore Life............. 100.88} 99.20]104.8C]170.71|100.87| 88.68] 84.67| 85.48] 97.70] 94.60] 76.76] 83.84] 78.38) 85.03 815,312 722,410] 88.60]115.80} 90.60} 82.76) 91.15 
Boston Mutualf............ 95.84|107.18] 98.56]142.05] 93.08] $4.53) 62.54] 51.68] 69.14] 80.00] 81.78] 62.31] 75.06) 66.84 541,014 411,922) 76.15] 64.00} 73.62] 72.46] 72.12 
Colonial Life, N. J.......... 95. 12|103.24]109 .01|160.38| 98.38] $2.66] 86.73] 90.47| 94.77] 91.88] 99.52) 97.48]110.68)112.17 917,87C} 1,053,953])114.72]113.95] 91.40|107.C6|103.40 
ENG a URI Cis ANTI) Cece 89.20] 62.46] 52.98] 64.32] 58.80] 59.60) 51.16} 50.01} 52.98) 57.93 902, 416 482,828] 53.50| 81.40] 59.59) 53.36] 57.38 
Home Life, Delaware....... 77.05| 70.21] 82.03]145.0C| 73.68] 70.69] 62.06] 65.03] 66.53] 59.30] 53.44] 73.21] 70.85) 64.35 941,703 547,465] 58.12] 91.08) 64.33] 62.80] 67.39 
John Hancock.............. Y ; .37|126.22] 69.07] 64.45) 56.54| 60.38] 61.46] 57.47| 60.72] 63.93] 61.78] 65.22) 33,684,376] 22,533,827) 66.90} 86.76] 59.88) 64.01) 67.02 
Life Ins. Co. of Va. i : "491142.99] 73.93] 70.C2| 59.15] 59.70] 61.01| 59.50) 59.40] 67.20] 65.90] 69.24) 3,805,944 2; 556,443| 67.02] 95.12] 61.67| 65.92] 70.09 
Metropolitan..............- y ; “00/126.06] 81.48] 69.13] 56.32] 57.06] 59.89] 56.38) 56.87] 58.66] 58.60) 61.67) 164,917,341) 107, 485,493| 65.19| 94.29] 59.18] 60.59] 64.94 
Mutual of Baltimore........ 83.47] 88.68] 91.78|160.2C| 76.12| 68.66] 81.11] 79.42] 88.22] 56.25] 55.35] 48.28) 41.76) 63.85) 1, 147, 262 697,118} 60.78|100.95| 71.78] 53.51] 62.91 
eRe tate eae y once cas 53.81| 29.52] 39.91|148.70| 48.38] 74.27] 42.14] 47.00] 33.47] 38.70] 24.85] 52.88) 48.44) 47.49) 1,065, 459 79° 147 54.37] 66.36] 45.92) 48.38] 49.93 
Ee ein a 76.40] 76.92] 76.65|129.55| 74.62] 65.94] 56.75] 58.03) 60.17] 59.61] 59.76| 61.63) 60.40] 59.86} 126,020,245) 79,613,406) 63.19) 87.53) 59.93) 77.27) 73.80 
Western and Southern... 79.70| 88.49] 91.04|129.50| 84.14] 80.81] 69.04] 65.39] 72.11] 64.87] 66.84] 68.83] 68.48] 65.88) 7,030,402) 5,058,825) 71.92) 95.83) 69.52) 68.50} 71.90 
Averages............ 81.58] 82.76] 81.521129.98| 77.32| 67.73] 57.11| 58.29] 60.70] 58.20] 58.48] 60.71| 60.06] 61.97|$345, 895, 055/$224, 943,995) 65.04) 97.8C) 69.52) 67.33] 68 82 

































































*In cases where figures for fifteen Str are incomplete, all available figures are averaged. 
are for the average of ordinary and in’ 


ustrial 


ratios. 


tFormerly Southern Life and Trust. 


aFormerly Dakota Life. 


tRatios for years 1915-1921 inclusive 








INSURANCE STOCKS 


























































































































As of Oct.| High and As of Oct.|High and 
As of December 31, 1929 6, 1930 | Low for As of December 31, 1929 6, 1930 | Low for 
1930 1930 
3 3 
oe COMPANY 2 
COMPANY 32 72 
% 54 Stock House ra 58 
Stock House 3 te aI mn Z Specializing Sw a=) Bi) ss 
Specializing Ss ote aoe 5 = 5 10 Zs o| 3s |2 = = 8 i 
ns si@wis 21 ae o/s ns a ae on ge 2/aa e2/z 
—& = s a 3 ai—om < 7 = = . 3 re] 3 @ <x 
aa a) > 13, a | a2 ~|& SE St ct em 6133 ml bes 
£3 (5/4 1281s / zsl2/) ale ae |<] 3 |28/32/ s3/,/Flale 
56 |S] a | Se )/en]edlal2/z] 8 6&6 |f| 8 |e l&f|eaia siz /S 
i $ $ $ S $ $/$/$1]¢g $ $ $ $ 3 $i¢ 3 

Aetna C.&8., Hartford.. 10 | 50.79] 70.02} 2.54] 1.60)....)....|180 }116 Ins. Co. of N.A., Phila. .| 10,000,000} 10 | 49.99) 61.80) 6.31] 2.50)....].. | 853] 603 
Conning & Co., Hart.. Niall ¥ cant saints dy oon CR Te MO (116 1.6.17... Kan. City. Life, Kan.C | 1,000,000)1 556 .09/1589.96) 68.38/16 .00). 1200]940 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Ry. Poe Brrr, Dearie Heer: 112 |}117 |....].... |] Knickerbocker Ins.,N.Y} 1,000,000) b5 | 15.54) 22.32]/—4.69/c2.00)....) | 36 | 24 

Aetna Ins. (Fire) Hart. . 10 ee ee ene. We WAL VON OOD Es 5. o.5:0,0.0150% SE EAR, Sas | EERIE! ea sen Pe, eaees| SRE: See 
Conning & Co.,Hart..|. ea 3 a ee, ae Lincoln Nat. Life, Fort. 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y xe! hed W. 10 | 24.00} 73.24) 4.39) 2.50)....].. |]. 

Aetna Life, Hartford. . ; apyas) ope RARES | Gomcen| Seer G8) HOD tes <4... 
Conning & Co., Hart. Lloyds Cas., N.Y....... 2,000,000] 10 | 18.58] 21.02}—4.06] .60]....] | 28] 8 
Curtis & Sanger, N.¥ Zz. Maryland Cas., Balt....} 5,000,000} 10 | 59.38] 92.47} 1.89] 5.00 “""}119 | 37 

Amer. Equit., N. Y..... ~— eg tire ng ay 4,000,000} 25 | 63.90} 75.15} 1.99) 4.00 1165 | 98 

cr hala Inc, 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. © Be eae at | epereeeeyr oo } 

American Ins., Newark. HD. Knor& Co. Bos. Biaers)seoriee overs es . Spe Hee ae 
Bi ROO os cane sine Mer. & Man. Fire, N’r’k | 1,000,000] 5 | 16.94] 21.14|—4.20] 1.20)....]° "| | 37 | 16 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Ww. a Lyon & Co. 

SSS oe Eo Re Re PRS OTA Peers er Ets (0 ees Vii! | (Tm) CORR rae Sone ee Sone 

American Surety, N. Y ye” ‘LiteStLouiai.) 4,000, 000} 10 eae ae 
eA & RCE Daas FRIES REIN HS eRe So) (a (ees (aie |e’. “aR Ere ier. ry | ae 

Auto Ins., Hartford. . ¢ Sincere & Co, oS ~~ Ca a, ee 
Conning & Co., Hart... National Cas., Detroit... 750,000} 10 en ee FB 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. C. Sincere & Co., Chi.]........... pS OI eae aaa! Lesa 1d 0 ee 

Bokrs. & Shipre, N. Y.. Natl. Fire, Hartford....] 5,000,000} 10 | 48.73) 69.51] 4.13] 2.00)....]. | 89 | 64 
ae Conning & Co., Hart.|........... oe S| A APB aN a1 RL Seg eee ee 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... BRS Bae Yet! Pi HERS. 623] 63}]----]--.. 

Balt.-Amer., N.Y.....- Nat'l Liberty, N.Y... .. 10,000,000} 5 | 9.56} 11.62} 4.23] 1.50)....]. | 20! 93 
C. Sincere & Co., il DNS) RRS SPs) (Orso Sea rae BAR ern, SEs, Antes Sa 94] 104]----]--.. 

Boston oe ty ot C. Sincere & Co., Chi.}........... ee eee pone SAREE nares 9111 |- 

C.A. Da Curtis & ae. Bess estates case : Sn nets, eee (eae 95] 10 |---- 
HD -Knox&Co. Nat’! Surety, N.Y......] 15,000,000] 50 | 84.14]100.72|-1.90] 5.00]... | |....|.... 

Boston Ins., Boston. . Nat'l Union Fire, Pitts..| 5,000, 000/100 |162. 11]263.36] 6.23|12.00|.|__ -.. .|298 |200 
C. A. Day & Co., Bos. N. Eng. Fire, Pittsfield..| | 300, 000] 10 | 35.14] 38.26] 2.46] 1.00]. |°""'| 52 | 31 
H.D.Knox&Co.,Bos. . “Ss > ane ine.. 

Bronx Fire, N. Y......} 1,000,000) 25 | 94.77/116.68|/—8.35] 1.25)....]....]105 | 80 || _ Boston...........]........... | ee) Sen, Sere SN Sem Ben Leer eee 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co.. See ee My ee Bee “Hib. Kas & Co. oe RRsat se ee SS ORR Se VS ae eee Sens) See 

AX Fire, Brooklyn 1,000,000} 5 | 16.23) 19.43)—4.51] 1.50]....]....] 26 | 12 N. Hamp. Fire, Man...| 3,000,000} 10 | 38.35] 46.47} 2.71/180+]....|._. || 81 | 47 

oe. gan S ©. Be eat a Dent, ie RSP, US: Re, es ees Ser pe 10%s 

Carolina Ins., Wilm’n 500,000] 10 | 25.70) 31.74) 2.70) 1.50)....)....| 37 | 25 C. A. Day & Co., Inc., 

1 SOR: IRE eer EE, EEE ENOTES Faroe Vig ee a | es eer SE en, SOREN CRORE! rie ae. See rel eee 
Curtis & Banger, N.Y. heeitenie Sa Rea RE Pees ee 253) 263]....].... 5 a epee Dasa Geete GARE Serene Anemos See pene OE! Weak Saar Tene 

Chi. F.&M., Chicag: 500,000} 10 | 21.04) 34.05|—6.24/..... mee eee Te N. Y. Fire, N. Y....... 1,000,000) b5 | 10.58} 12.13]—2.55jc1.50)... |) ||| 37 | 143 
C. Sincere & Co. 0 Chi - Shas 5 Ge ie? eee as eet Ty (a heen W. Wall Lyon & Co, 

City of N. ¥ N. ¥....] 1,000, 000100 |383.87]519.16| 45.62|16.00|....|... .|650 |475 fiat Ame Fae RN OME SAEAS ree ee Bee Re. eh 

MERGER Ree Pes ee BOCES ERS ee New World Life, 
Cofmbian Nat ie, Spokane, Wash. . eA ierecuinate Suc clbun Setased eeneleasoen AAS | (ae ee Sree) nee 
a eee 2,000, 000/100 |176.02/530.35) 3.41) $.00]....|....|425 |390 C.Sincere& Co.,Chi.|........... RAS A eras Somers, tee a Ne Bees Seen 
C. - "Day & Co, Inc., bar tare soe Boston| 1,000, 000/100 |675.35|753.27| 60.46] 8.00)... peda weabersces 
er ee Seer Mp m mmm Menrer ee eee (here |e C.A — Co., Inc., 
HD KnoxéCo, Bos. Sinan saa eee, eel GREE RRR tee Rp MRE (era (ee NR) CARR emenrne See) narree, Beare, OnCreS | oper is aR SE eee 

Conn. Gen. Life, Hart..| 3,000,000] 10 | 34.66|110.24] 8.71] 1.20)....|....|155 |122 HD Kuo & Go. Bos. Bo A sus ed ee oe ee Gee! hued Soe! 
Conning & Co., _<. S Res e Pees Re eRe: eee eee $33 4186} ....1.... Pacific Fire, N.Y....... 1,000, 000} 25 | 83.83}112.51] 13.26] 6.00]... |... 1145 {110 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y. ae cr (BS ER TARATS ae 134 }136 |....].... |] People’s Natl. Fire,N.Y.| 1,000,000] 5 | 10.74) 14.66|—8.75] 1.50)....]....| 23 | 93 

Continental Cas, Chi...} 3,500,000) 10 | 20.00) 30.66) 2.05)160+)....|....| 43 | 34 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... BS ee) | SRE! adie co ie. | ae) Sees 

163s Phoenix Ins., Hart. .... 6,000,000} 10 | 46.72) 57.21] 3.79] 2.00)... |... | 92 | 70 
C. Sineere & Co.,Chi]........... ReeM, imme Waser) emma al ok ig 1 aes (eee Conning & Co., Hart.|........... TREE! OSES.) RRO ‘RENE ai 82 | 84 osfeees 
Cote’ Sener, N.Y.j..........- Sie: een, PRR (MRS es 364| 374]....].... Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... EA RRA See Ae 82 | 83 

Continental Ins., N.Y...| 19,420,991) 10 | 32.80) 41.70) 5.90) 2.40)....]....| 773) 51 Presidential F.&M.,Chi. 250,000} 25 | 46.61] 77.53)—19.28]..... BERD) ies! SPER, | =e 

tagle Fire, Newark. . 1,000,000} 5 | 25.00} 35.47) —.09}) 2.30)....]....| 16%] 13 C. Sincere & Co.,Chi.|........... : AS Oe | Ra SE 96 196 Hic. bows: 

Emp. Reins.,Kan. City .] 1,500,000] 10 | 25.00] 29.85] 2.47] 1.50]....]....]....1.... ais 9 | Wash., Prov..... 3,000,000} 10 | 53.37) 60.44) 3.85] 2.20)... |... | 85 | 60 

_— Ins. Co. of Am., — > atin Inc., 

4 gibbon 750,020] 5 | 11.89] 14.10|—1.34].....]....]....].15 | 63 ci SRS Wee Gee ge eee Oe ae oe ee Mee 
videlty & Deposit on 6, 000, 000} 50 |101.00)128.46) 12.12/94 |....]..../190 |160 HD Knox Go. Bi. Peleus ae PA RN ieaer) Snare: Vere ee Aaa! Se! See 
20s Rhode Is. Ins., Prov....} 2,000,000] 10 | 22.65] 29.14) 1.05]/120+]'"""|"""'|/38 | 25 

Fid.-Phen. Fire, N. Y...} 13,797,717] 10 | 37.15] 48.15) 8.14) 2.60)....|....] 883) 523 o 5%s 

Firemen’s Ins., Nwk....| 18,777,000} 10 | 24.67] 31.55) 1.68) 2.20)....].... 403 30 C. A. Day & Co., Inc. j 
RO UNIOE os nocd wacaos fans RAE onete GES, Re eS es ae Ses | Sees SP! SE, eee!) Seen, Cera. Pirie] Amen) SIRE) Soe 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... ts RS RS, Ey RSs co) USN aaa (eae H.D. Knox & Co.,Bos.|........... re eer ee Sener! Seite ae es Sere ee 
Milliken&Pell, N’r'k..|........... eh eS RRS UE? OT. ok... ya Pitts....| 1,000,000] 10 | 21.36] 27.24]—7.09| 2.40]' "||" °'}'33 | 20 

Franklin Fire, Phila.(N.)} 2,500,000 | 5 |135.15)160.45) 11.01 oi ceadoa cage pe Wall Lyon & Co., 

Sa ES es Rr Ay | RE rece: Tay eres Seem Serer Grae Ape eee 
RGN ca sccsa Reese cures Js Av ocaud nah ealoonneeh tees STA OD fscuclesce Reine ‘Titeof Am. Chi..| 500,000] 50 |100.00}139.03] 12.90] 6.00). ° J) 0°}... /.... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... : oe eee ee i, ee ee C. Sincere & Co., 8 RS SEES REN Ss | eee ae | ae a Ponds 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls | 5,000,000) 10 | 22.24) 31.67) 1.91]1.69]....]....] 61] 48 Security Ins. Co. of New 
+15s Haven, New Haven} 2,000,000) 10 | 81.66/111.76) 4.75) 3.00)... |....] 46 | 28 
ROR oS os cons > maneiee On eee Emenee, Cfeeer seh OPK. Rs) | ee ee Racca tee Mae Se) ae CS Ys yn ee 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... EP eS RR Ne an OR eee PMN Se ayreratpade sic’ stisi4.e ose LAE: Were) tei ere, ears: 33 | 36 

Globe & Rutgers, N.Y...| | 7,000,000}100 |732.84/943.20}e39.17) .28]....)....|1275)900 Springheld F. &M., 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.}........... pee he eS: eee ek Ue i a a yer, Mass. . 5,000, 000} 25 | 96.15)/135.02] 12.21] 4.50) |... .|170 $132 

Globe Ins., Pittsburgh..} 1,000,000} 10 | 14 18) 16.03}—1.48 i I MAS Sie C.A en Inc., 

“Ss ae ee ee ees eee Pee See Leer es, Ceeers) mace Fee otal 

W Wall. Lyon &Co..|........... To, eres Mere freee! cules BAe: (APE (ee) Paeees HD. Knox & Co. Bos paciajeneaaats Ree) ire SRR RAR Se ee) ES Sipe Se 

Great Amer. [ns., Inc. St. Paul F.& M.,St.P..| 4,000,000] 25 |110.59]143.37] 17.43] 6.25]. |... 1240 |182 

_] Seaeeonene 16,300,000] 10 | 22.98] 33.37| 2.59] 1.60]....]....| 41 | 28 Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.|........... i PR: ae Seti. Nee 189 ]i91 |....].... 

Jy Sree Renee A Ce ee MS Ree) eee WE eee ee Stuyvesant Fire, N.Y...| 1,000,000] 25 | 57.96} 79.31/—6.97| 2.00) |... .] 84 | 40 

Cee Songs, F. ey VE eS: es, Se ee ye ae eS eee : Be Daan. | |S... ye ae ee 

Hanover Fire, N.Y. . 4,000,000} 10 | 42.00] 47.75 1610.00 |... .:|....] 681 $8 Sylvania Ins.Co., Phila.} 1,500,000) 10 | 23.25) 27.87/—5.76] 1.35]... .|....] 32 | 163 
+103 W. Wall Lyon & Co., 

0 Seg, Srcee rayne Jide n cede sweety we senate crs 8 Jb Bee ee SG ROG Sn Tee) Pe, ee reer Or) Uae | Qe Pas 

Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... ; EE NS (rs Shieh GRRL BURL coelices Travelers Ins., Hart... .| 20,000, 000/100 |232.92/858.52| 32.81/20.00} |... .11600]1190 

Harmonia Fire, Buffalo .| 1,000,000] 10 | 30.26) 34.06] 1.99) 1.50)....|....] 39 | 23 Conning & Co., cS aes AR sewage wreagieere onebeeeae 1260}1280]....}.... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.] .......... iy Te? ae Ba | ee ae Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... ce, eee: Se, ae. 1265]1275]....].... 

Hart. Fire, Hart.......] 10,000,000] 10 | 42.25) 63.53) 8.79] 2.00)....|....| 89 | 60 United Life & Acc. Ins. 

Conning & Co., MEME A cx acne. TREK: ONS RNS RTA (oe <5 oe oe ee ee Co. Concord...... 500, 000] 25 | 44 57|102.14) 20.7] 2.50) |... /....4.... 
ee he ec! ee Eee Seer Comeiecrs ee 663] 673]....].... C. A. Day & Co., Ine. 

Hartford Steam Boiler & a) UC enare Bee, reer, eee arene evye bis Ae 

Inspn., Hartford...| 3,000,000} 10 |346.00)503.19) 23.01/18.00)....)....| 80 | 53 H.D. Knox & Co., Bos}.......... * a ae.) Sen ae. 
Gesmnes Se. 5... adie wa esas ie i (ery eRe RE. Ab 62 | 66 }....].... U S. Fidelity & Guar- 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]........... it BREN Meee Ste Sere! oC aaa Sa anty, Baltimore... .| 10,000,000} 10 | 24.28] 32.57 -06] 2.00])....1....| 52 | 37 

are . New York... 24,000,000} 10 | 30.14) 38.74) 2.96) 2.00 ‘ii “(3 49 | 373 U. S. Fire, New York...| 5,000,000} 10 | 42.01] 53.87] 4.17/240+/). . |....] 93 | 56 

ees eer a eS Re oe See | Re Pee 25%s 

Mag J City. 705,473} 10} 14.29] 17.97}—-5.49] “240]....|....| 11 | 2 2 

Imp. & Exp., N.Y doawbus 1,000,000} 25 | 44.36] 67.58}—8.86] 4.00)....)....| 95 | 40 U.S. Mer. & Ship., N.Y .| 1,000, 000/100 |321.55/443.79|d44.74/11.00]....]....1455 1290 
eS eee ere Me Ra Sen SE emia mts * At 2 Bee ieee Curtis & Sanger, N a ie Tbh RRS en BAER: 345 1355 |....}.... 
Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.]...... a lk SSE RR ES ae ae” an ae eee Vir. F.&M., Richmond.. 500,000] 25 | 95.42}125.52) 2.76] 4.50]....]....1125 | 92 

Indep. Fire, Phila...... 1,000,000} 5} 8.53) 9.95)—1.31) .35]..../....] 16] 7 ARE Soo aah isislossins ce ee, ee SRN ome: eee Te ae ae 
W. Wall. Lyon & Co..|........... yt Dees en Meus Res -...)....[....[.... | Westchester Fire, N. Y.| 2,000,000] 10 |400.98] 57.18] 3.79] 2.50|....|-...|73 | 48 

Ind. Indem., Phila ee 1, 250, 5 | 12.08) 17.53}—7.33]..... ee es |) WA, cecal se taccane SORA me: NR Rp AES ae SS Se ee ee 
W Wall. Lvon & Co..1.. Ns Bs) Peer Ne Curtis & Sanger, N.Y.!.. caioelesestcavals 51s! 52 

a. Includes $0.57 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 8. Stock dividend. 


b. 500 shares preferred $100 par; 100,000 shares common $5 par. ji. Includes $12.29 gain from Mixed Claims Commission. 
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Record Attendance at American Life 
Convention in Chicago 


(Concluded from page 11) 


ican and World Wars, formerly an As- 
sistant Secretary of War of the United 
States, succeeded Charles W. Gold, 
vice-president of the Jefferson Stand- 
ard Life, as president. 

The convention elected Mr. Gold to 
the executive committee for a two-year 
term. It also elected Frank P. Manly, 
president of the Indianapolis Life, to 
the unexpired term of Mr. Robbins on 
the executive group. Francis V. Kees- 
ling, vice-president of the West Coast 
Life of San Francisco, and John M. 
Laird, vice-president of the Connecti- 
cut General Life, were re-elected to the 
committee. 

The convention confirmed the list of 
State vice-presidents, one for each 
State in which it has a member com- 
pany, as nominated by the companies. 

The convention tentatively voted to 
hold the 1931 convention in Pittsburgh, 
but on the motion of Charles F. Coffin, 
president of the State Life of Indiana, 
who advocated the selection of a per- 
manent meeting place for the conven- 
tion, probably in Chicago, the body 
reconsidered its action and elected to 
refer the matter to the executive com- 
mittee. Mr. Coffin declared the record- 
breaking attendance at this year’s ses- 
sion was a criterion of what could be 
expected if a permanent meeting place, 
centrally located, were selected. 

Claris Adams, vice-president of the 
American Life of Detroit, formerly 
manager and counsel of the convention, 
seconded the suggestion of Mr. Coffin. 

A guide to the underwriting of per- 
sons active in aviation was contained 
in the report of the special committee 
headed by A. M. Coburn, vice-president 
of the North American Reassurance 
Company. 
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The conclusions of the committee’s 
report follows: “Passenger travel on 
scheduled air lines is increasing very 
rapidly. In view of the fact that we 
now have some contemporary data on 
which to assess the risk of such travel, 
we believe that it is reasonable for life 
insurance companies to undertake the 
insuring of applicants where only the 
passenger risk is involved. Further, 
we believe that only reasonable percen- 
tages of the normal retention of the 
company should be assumed on the lives 
of passengers. It seems to us that the 
underwriting of aviation passengers is 
rapidly becoming a daily incident of 
life insurance routine. 

“According to the 1930 actuarial re- 
port, the annual death rate among li- 
censed pilots averages twenty-four per 
1000. That it would be incorrect to 
treat all pilots alike is illustrated by 
the fact that for different groups in 
that report the annual death rate 
varies from a low of twelve per 1000 
per annum, to a high of more than 50 
deaths per 1000 per annum. 





Ben S. Graham 

Vice President, Brooklyn National Life 

The morning was devoted to a ses- 
sion in charge of the agency section un- 
der the chairmanship of Walter E. 
Webb, executive vice-president of the 
National Life of the U. S. A., Chicago. 

The speakers included: A. L. Dern, 
manager of agencies, Lincoln National 
Life, Fort Wayne; Walter Cluff, edu- 
cational director, Kansas City Life; 
James A. McLain, vice-president, Guar- 
dian Life, and George H. Harris, su- 
pervisor, field service, Sun Life Assur- 
ance. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, 

MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, ETC., 

REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 
OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


Of Tue Spectator, published weekly at 
New York, N. Y., for October 1, 1930. 
State of New York 

County of New York § §%: : ‘ 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for 
the State and county aforesaid, personally 
appeared Robert W. Blake, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes 
and says that he is the Treasurer of the 
Spectator Company, publisher of THE 
SPECTATOR, and that the following | is, 
to the best of his knowledge and belief, a 
true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
ete., of the aforesaid publication for the 
date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of Aug. 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, 
printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and 
business managers are: Publisher, The 
Spectator Company, 243 West 39th St., 
New York; Editor, Thomas J. V. Cullen, 
243 West 39th St., New York; Managing 
Editor, None; Business Manager, Loughton 
T. Smith, 243 West 39th St., New York. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a 
corporation, its name and address must be 
stated and also immediately thereunder the 
names and addresses of stockholders owning 
or holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of stock. If not owned by a cor- 
poration, the names and addresses of the 
individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorporated 
concern, its name and address, as well as 
those of each individual member, must be 
given.) 

American Business Publications, Inc., 239 
West 39th St., New York (Stockholders of 
American Business Publications, Inc., own- 
ing in excess of one per cent) ; United Pub- 
lishers Corporation, 239 West 39th St., New 
York (Stockholders of the United Pub- 
lishers Corporation owning in excess of one 
per cent) ; United Business Publishers, Inc., 
239 West 39th St., New York (Stockholders 
of United Business Publishers, Inc., owning 
in excess of one per cent); C. S. Baur, 
Flushing, L. I., N. Y¥.; George H. Buzby, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Anna B. Frank, Pleas- 
antville, N. Y.; Fritz J. Frank, Pleasant- 
ville, N. Y.; Lee, Higginson & Co. (Partner- 
ship), New York, N. Y.; C. A. Musselman, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; A. C. Pearson, Montclair, 
N. J.; Lelia C. Pearson, Montclair, N. J.; 
Frederic C. Stevens, 325 West End Ave., 
New York; (A)Frederic C. Stevens Co., 23 
Prospect Terrace, Montclair, N. J. 

Note: (A)Stockholders of Frederic C. 
Stevens Co.: Velma S. Stevens, 325 West 
End Ave., New York; F. C. Stevens, Jr., 
325 West End Ave., New York; Velma I. 
Stevens, 325 West End Ave., New York; 
Frederic C. Stevens, 325 West End Ave., 
New York; Ruth S. Kane, Montclair, N. J. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees, and other security holders owning or 
holding one per cent or more of total 
amount of bonds, mortgages, or other 
securities are: (If there are none, so state.) 
American Business Publications, Inc., has 
no bonds nor mortgages outstanding. 

_4. That the two paragraphs next above, 
giving the names of the owners, stock- 
holders, and security holders, if any, con- 
tain not only the list of stockholders and 
security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases 
where the stockholder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as 
trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, 
the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs. contain 
statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and 
conditions under which stockholders and 
security holders who do not appear upon 
the books of the company as trustees, hold 
stock and securities in a capacity other than 
that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant 
has no reason to believe that any other per- 
son, association, or corporation has any 
interest direct or indirect in the said stock, 
bonds, or other securities than as so stated 
by_him. 

5. That the average number of copies of 
each issue of this publication sold or dis- 
tributed, through the mails or otherwise, 
to paid subscribers during the six months 
preceding the date shown above is. (This 
information is required from daily publica- 
tions only.) 

ROBERT W. BLAKE, 
(Signature < ee of The 
pectator Company) 

Sworn to and subscribed befor i 
— “rg | of September, 1930. moni 

SEAL JULIA C. H. ALLEN. 

r Notary Public, New York County Clerk’s 
No. 170, Register’s No. 2A-131. ‘Commis- 
sion expires March 30, 1932. 
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MILES M. DAWSON & SON 7 
CONSULTING T. J. MCCOMB 
ACTUARIES 

Bar Building, 36 W. 44th St. CONSULTING ACTUARY 
NEW YORK 
— Colcord Bidg. Oklahoma City, Okla. 

































J. H. O’ROURKE, Jr. 


UNDER COVER AND STRAIGHT 
CLAIM INVESTIGATIONS 


PHONES: 


i a —) | 


Liability of 
Automobile Users 


for Personal Injury 
By Clayton G. Hale 


A booklet for distribution j 
among large users of automobiles, 
as an unusual and effective sales 
document for Automobile Liabil- 
ity Insurance. 





PRICES 
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12 copies.. 4.80 50 copies. 16.25 
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L. A. GLOVER & CO. | 


Consulting Actuaries, Life Insurance 
Accountants, Statisticians 


128 North Wells Street, Chicago Zz 





DONALD F. CAMPBELL || | 
CONSULTING ACTUARY 


160 No. LA SALLE ST. Telephone State 7298 
CHICAGO 


























JAMES H. WASHBURN, F. A. I. A. 
Consulting Actuary 
LIFE INSURANCE—Ordinary, Intermediate, 
Group, Industrial-and Special Classes 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 
Expert Advice on Domestic, Tropical and 
Semi-Tropical Business 
Cable Address: Gertraet, New York 
420 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Room 101 Memorial Bidg., Nashville, Tenn. 
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SIDNEY H. PIPE, 
Fellow, Actuarial Society of America, 
Fellow, American Institute of A jes, 
Associate, British Institute of Actuaries. 












PIPE & ALLEN 
Consulting Actuaries 
1711-1712 Metrepolitan Bidg., Toronto, Ont. 















































Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc. 
Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Kansas City 


ALEXANDER C. GOOD 
Consulting Actuary 
807 Paul Brown Bldg. 
St. Leuis, Mo. 


Omaha and 600 Securities Bidg., Kansas City, Me. 



















THE COST 
OF DYING 


By WILLIAM T. NASH 







This well-known leaflet has been the 
means of closing many “hopeless” 
cases for large amounts. Agents at- 
test its usefulness. It helps sell big 
policies. 


THE COST OF DYING 


proves the need for life insurance to 
protect the estates of those of mod- 
erate means, as well as men of 
wealth. . 








A difficult prospect, after reading 


THE COST OF DYING 


said: ‘‘No agent on earth could sell me life 
insurance, but I am going te buy a policy 
og same’’; and he signed up for 
75, \. 


USE IT AND PROSPER! 
PRICES: 
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Orders for single copies must be 
prepaid. 
















Please remit by money order or bank draft 
on New York, to avoid exchange charges. 
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